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A SKETCH OF THE STATE OF CHRISTIANITY IN WALES, 
FROM THE TIME OF PELAGIUS AND AUSTIN OF HIppo,® 
TO THAT OF AUSTIN OF ROME, COMMONLY CALLED 
AUSTIN THE MONK}; WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 
LATTER, AS ALSO OF ST. GERMAIN, ST. DAVID, AND 
OTHERS. 

(Concluded from p. 516.) 


T has been already observed that after the enemies of the 

Pelagians had prevailed on the higher powers to proscribe 
and suppress their opponents, they turned their attention to 
Britain, which they seemed to consider as the nursery or 
founiain-head of the reputed heresy which they were opposing. 
This seems the real truth of the matter; though some his- 
torians have represented the attention then paid by the con- 
tinental Christians to Britain, and the mission they set on foot 


* The following character of St. Austin, by our Correspondent, was intended 
to be subjoined to the article of which this is the conclusion, but reached us 
too late. We are therefore obliged to throw it into a note in this place. 

Eprror, 

As the name of St. Austin makes so conspicuous an appearance in the pre- 
eeding account of Pelagius, being the piincipal opponent of him and his follow- 
ers, as well as the chief cause of their persecution and suppression, it may not be 
improper or ungratifying to the reader, before we proceed to resume the thread of 
this history, to subjoin here a brief sketch of his life and character, taken chiefly 
out of a late learned and respectable publication +. 

He was born in the year 354, at Jagaste, in Africa, of poor but Christian pa- 
rents. His father was asoldier named Patricius, his mother was called Monica, 
eclebrated for her eminent superstition, which her party called piety. His parents 
forced him to go to school, but he discovered no inciination for learning. He 
had a fit of sickness in his youth, in which he was very near being baptized, being 
in fear of death; but his mother, ashe got better, persuaded him to defer it, for 
she knew him and the world better than he knew either. He recovered, and jus- 
tified her fears, for he became a debauched, uns ttled, profligate young man, to the 
excessive grief of his mother. In the sixteenth year of his age he began to 
plunge into vice, and thouzh he was very poor, and partly supported by the charity 
of one Rominian, yet he kept a mistress, He picked up a few scraps of learning 
at Carthage, and after that lived a rambling life, teaching what little he knew of 


t Robinson's Hist. Bapt. chap. xxiii, 
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to that country, as the result of 2 previous application fom 
the British Christians ; but of this we find no clear or eood 
roof advanced; and it appears most likely, that it eriginated 
in the forward and violent zeal of the adherents of the pope 
and St. Austin to improve the advantage they had already eain- 
ed, and follow up the blow to the utter destruction of the party 
and principles against which they nad conceived so strong and 
deadly an antipathy. . 
Afte® the emperor and the pope had espoused the cause of 
St Austin, St. Jeromand their adherents, and become partics in 
the contest against the Pelagians, the cont.nental Churches, 
and those of Gaul among the rest, being under their 
influence and -power, would naturally and zealously em- 
bark in the same cause, and readily contribute as much as in 


ammar and rhetoric, first at Tagacte, then at Carthage. His mother, whose hus- 
Rand had died when her son was about cighteen, more concerned abont the pro- 
fligacy of her son than the loss of hes husband, went to Carthage to try, if pose 
sible,to ‘eform him. He, without acquainting his mother, or Rominian his bene- 
facto , vot aboard a ves el, crossed ov rto lraly, and went with his lady to Rome 
whe ¢ by some means he became acquainced with Symmachus the prafecs of the 
city, who knowing they wanted a teache~ of rhetoric at Milan, sent him thither. 
His mother hearing he persisted in his former course of life, crossed over to Milan, 
to try once more toreform him. She feund he went sometimes to hear Ambrose 
the bishop, at Milan, burt this did not satisfy her, as he continued in his former 
course of living, and kept the woman whom he had brought from Curihage, and 
the child which «he hed by him, now about thirteen years of age. She, good 
woman, !amented his condition, and besou_ht him to marry and reform his life, 
Fle pretended that he was not a pagan, that indeed he was not of his mother’s 
church, but however he was of one much better; he was of the Manicheans, a 
people so remarkable for love of virtue, that they were calied Puricans, This did 
not content the old lady, who thought, let him be of what denomination he would, 
he was of theclass whom God had threatenedto judge. At length he gave out 
that, as he was wa'king in a garden, he heard ax. voice from heaven, calling to him 
and saying, “Take up the epistles of Paul and read them !!” He ebeyed the voice, 
opened the bock. and found out what any pagan might have teld him without a 
revelation from heaven, that rioting ard drunkenness. chambering and wanton- 
nes were grievous crimes. He determined therefore to marry, and as a proof of 
his sincerity, he put hic mame on the list of Catechumens. He now fixed his cyes 
on a girl who wou'd be marriageable in two years. Hesent his old mistress back 
to Carthage. Hekept the child and put Kim also into the Catechumen’s list ; and 
While father and <on were preparing for baptism, he took another mistress nto 
keeping, till the young lady should comeof age. Meantime he wrote books in de- 
fence of that religion he was about toembrace He understood neither Greck nor 
Hebrew, however he expounded both the Old ‘Testament and the New. In 
the end he became intimate with Ambrose the bishop, set his heart on the minis 
try, renounced rhetoric for a better trade, laid aside his proposed marriages 
turned off his mistre.s, vowed he wou!d become a monk, and in company with his 
bastard son, then fifteen years of ace, and his friend Alypius, was baptized by im- 
mereion in the baptistry at Milan, by Ambrose, at Easter, in the year 38 7, and in 
the thirty-third year of his age. Soon after he became assistant to Valerius bishop 
of Hippo, in his own country, and lastly his successor, and continued almost hast 
a century the light and glory of hippo and of Africa! 

7 Aw tin,” says Le Clerc, “* was one of the very first who promoted two doctrines 
which took away all goodness and justice both from God and man. By the enc, Cron 
is Fepwesented as creating the greatest part of mankind to damn them, and to s*s 
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them lay toward the completion of the work, by the reduction 
er conversion of the het. rodox Britons to the catholic farth. 
Councils or svnods were accordingly convened in Gaul on the 
occasion ; and in one of them, held in 429, it was agreed to 
send over certain missionaries to this country, to promote 
the favourite object, and bring the erring inhabitants into the 
right way. * 

At the head of this mission was placed the celebrated Sr. 
GERMAIN, or GarmMon,asthe Britons usually call him. Of 
this orthodox and renowned ancient missionary, the following 
account has been given by a modern author, on the authentici- 
ty and accuracy of which the reader, it is presumed, may pretty 


tence them to eternal torments for sins committed by another, and which they 
themselves could not avoid. Bythe other he stirred up magistrates and all who 
have the administration of public affairs to persecute those who differ from them 
in religion.”” Austin and his company also were the first who ventured to attack 
at law believers, bsptism. They did not pretend to ground infant baptism on 
scripture, but tradition, and they affirmed it to be an universal custom: but with 
what possible decency could Austin dare to offirm this? Was he himselfthen bap- 
tized in his infancy ? Was Ambrose who baptized him baptized in his infancy ? 
Was his own natrral son baptized when he was an infant ? Was his father Patri- 
cius baptized when an infant? Had he who pretended to have been of the Mani 
cheans, never heard that they did not baptize infants ? Had all other heretics 
escaped his notice? Had he forgot himself when he taxed the Pelagians with 
denying infant baptism ? And when he complained in another book of people who 
opposed it? If it were an established universal custom, for who c use was the 
law made to compelit? A thousand more such questions might be put, all serving 
to contradict this falsehood. He continued to be the oracle of the orthodox to the 
day of hisdeath, and long after, even to modern times. His works are numerous, 
consisting of many folios. ‘The Jansenists among the Papists, and Ca!vinists among 
the Protestants, appear to owe tohim their distinguishing dogmas and peculiarities, 
from whose works they were adopted by Calvin and Janseuius. Even his very 
bones were long revered by multitudes, most devoutly sought after, purchased at 
vast expense, aud preserved as most precious relics. An archbishop of Canter- 
bury, called Ageluoth, being at Rome, in 1021, and commissioned by the king of 
England, gave the Pope for one of Austin’s arms, the enormous sum or price of 
one hyndred talents, or six thousand pounds weight of silver, and one talent, or 
sixty pounds weight of gold. “ A prodigous sum! greater (says Granger) than 
the finest statue of antiquity would then have sold for.” Such was the high esti- 
mation and veneration in whichthe name of the bishopof Hippo was held in this 
js'and, ‘and all over christendom, so cal'ed) in the eleventh century, and 500 years 
after his death! But it needs not to be much wondered at: others, of as little 
worth or merit have acquired in the woild, and even here in Britain, immense 
fame and veneration, very undeservedly. Among them we may reckon another 
Austin, called the Monk, an apostle of the Anglo-Saxons, who was canonized, 
as well as his African namesake; and so was also Thomasea-Becket, a character 
more worthless, if possible, than either of the others. ‘loo often has it hap- 
ened that men who have preved the scourge and cursz of their species, have yet 
bees deemed and termed heaven-born, and obtained the genera) admiration and 
blessing of their contemporaries, as if they had been indeed their real friends and 
benefactors. So easy it often has been, in all departments, to acquire popularity, 
or a high and general reputation, without deserving it; which surely exhibits hu- 
man mature in no very proud or flattering aspect. We will now return, and re- 
sume the proposed narrative ; leaving the reader to judge which of the two charac- 
ters appears onthe whoie, the more estimable, that of the persecuted Pelagius, or of 
hes dar-famed end intulsrant opponent St. Austin, 
4M 2 4 
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safely rely. After telling us that he was the son of Rhedyw, 
otherwise Ridicus, and uncle of Emyr Llydaw, being his mo-' 
ther’s brother, and one of the most distinguished British 
saints, to whom many of the Welsh churches are dedicated, 
and after whose name the ancient cathedral of the Cornish 
Britons was called St. Germain’s, he adds as follows:— He 
was sent over to Britain im 429, by a council of the Gallican 
Church, to preach against what was called the Pelagian heresy, 
but which was in reality the ancient and common doctrine 
of the British Church, which blended many of the bardiec 
principles with christianity, and which, at the period under 
consideration, was successfully diffused by Morgant or Pela- 
gius. The true object, therefore, of the mission of Garmon, 
was to bring the British Christians under the discipline and 
power of the Catholic Church, then beginning to aspire to 
that universal dominion which it soon after established over 
the western empire. How far Garmon was successful in this 
Mission is not very clear; but his stay in the island was not 
verylong. Inthe year 447, he was sent over a second time by 
another council of the Church of Gaul, and probably with 
more extensive powers. He now established many Colleges, 
as those of Llancarvan and Caerworgorn, at the head of which 
he placed his most experienced disciples, suchas Dyfrig, Illtvd, 
Bleiddan, or Lupus, and Catwg, me taught agrecably to the 
tenets of the Church of Rome. Bishops were also eonsecrat- 
ai by him, the Chapters of whose dioceses formed ecclesiasti- 
cal courts, which till then were unknown in Britain. *”” Gar- 
mon himself was a Gallican bishop, of the see of Auxerre, 
as Bleiddan, or Lupus, his companion, was of that of 
‘Lroyes +. 

Upon the first arrival of these strangers in this island, a 
gouncil was assembled at Verulam, or St. Albans, in which 
it was managed to have Pelagianism solemnly condemned, 
(which shews that they had already a party formed in this 
country); after which they proceeded vigorously in the work 
of converting the inhabitants and confuting the heretics ; and, 
by the report of catholic writers, their labours were attended 
with no small success. However that was, their stay here, 
as was before suggested, dues not appear to have been long: 
most, if notall of them, and Germain among the rest, return- 
ed home again after a while ; nor do we find that they afterward 
paid this country another visit for many years. Among their 
ehief opponents here, was a person named Agricola, said to 
have been aman of no mean abilities, and a warm friend of 
Pelagius. ‘hough they are reported to have confuted hins 


* Owen's Cambrian Biog. article Carmen.  $ Carte. 1, 183. 
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and silenced the rest of their Op} POsers, their victor ‘Vy appears 
by no means complete or decisive; for the rept uted heresy 
was soon found to be very far from being suppressed or er adi- 
cated. In time, its formidable appearance excited so much 
alarm among the zealous Catholics abroad, that orthods NV 
aud the Church were thought to bein no small danger. it 
was theretore judge ‘d necessary to set on foot another mission 
to Britain, of which Germain again appeared as a principal. 
This took place, as was before observed, in 447. Like his 
former mission or visit, it appears to have been but short; its 
whole duration, probably, not much above a year; for we 
are told that after his return home from hence, he set out im- 
mediately for Italy, and died at Ravenna, July 31, 448, having 
been possessed of the bishopric of Auxerre abo ut 30 years. 
Other accounts, indeed, place his death m 450, in which 
case his stay here might ‘take up two or three years; and this 
would seem the most probable, considering the extent of the 
work he is said to have accomplished here before his de- 
parture. 

St. Germain seems to have united the characters of politi- 
clan and warrior with that of a Christian missionary; for he 
appears not only to have encouraged the Britons to mnili ary 
exertions while he was among them, but also, in one instance, 
at least, even to have led them himself tobattle against the unit- 
ed "ai of the Picts and Saxons, when the Britons obtained 
a decisive victory at a place since called Maes Garmon (or 
Germain’s _ field) mA Mold in’ Flintshire* This, of 
course, would effectually recommend him to the favour and 
esteem of the rulers of the country, and of the nation at large ; 
aud we may be pretty w ell assured that he owed to these cir- 
cumstances no small part of his popularity, and of the ad- 
vantages he gained over the ! ‘clawrans. ‘The latter scem to 
have been a, passive and unwarli ike sect, somewhat rescme 
bling our modern quakers ; so that it can be no great won- 
der the higher powers should dislike them and favour their 
opponents, ~ especially as the latter were aiming at forming a 
hierarchy, in alliance with the state and subservient to its 
views. The prevailing opinion of the superior sanctity of St. 
Germain and of his posse ssing the power of working miracles, 
isa proof of the great popul: rity ‘he had acquired, and how 
dexterously he must have acted his part im promoting the cause 
connnitted to his management, as well as how sagely his 
‘ ountrymen had judged in placing him at the head of the mis- 
sion. 


* This has been called “ the Alka lujab victory,” from the use which the Britons, 
he dire.tion of Geima.n, are 69 d to have made of that werd on that memor.- 
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Having obtained and aes the counter tance and patronage 
of the rulers, he set himself in ood earnest about improy ‘ing 
his advantages, by contriving oll pursuing such measures as i 
thought best calculated to answer the great ends which he had 
in view, thie establishment of his own faith ind the suppression 
of thatof his opponents: and it must be confessed that he here 
discovered no sinall or mean abilities. He established bish op- 
rics and van under the patronage of the civil power, in 
diflerent parts of the country, and especially among the Silu- 
rians, whose princes had long taken the lead as patrons of 
Christianity and of foreign mis ssionaries. In those bis shoprics, 
and at the head of those colleges, as was before intimated, he 
placed his most able and trusty dine inles, who afterevards rivalled 
him in renown and pursued ‘the plans he had formed with re- 
putation and success. on numbers of students were care- 
fullyand orthodoxly trained up in those seminaries, and Tema 
soon distinguis hed by their zeal, activity and popularity. If 

‘the harvest was great, the workmen were neither few nor sloth- 
ful; and being patronized. by the government, while their op- 
ponents were discountenanc ot interdicted and prose ‘ribed, their 
cause rapidly gained ground aud soon became firmly establiah- 
ed. ‘Thus was the foundation laid for that hierarchy, or na- 
tional church in Wales, which, without any very considerable 
or material changes, has continued there ever since, and will 
probab ly continue yet fora long time to come. 

The old religion, called Pelagianism, however, was not very 
speedily or eas ly eradicated. It continved to exist and strug’ 
gle against its adversaries, lone after the de parture of St. Ger- 
main, The famous sy1 out neld at L landdew!-b: ‘evi, avowedly 
against it,in the time of Sr. Davin, is a stand ing proo fF that its 
adherents were then neither few nor feeble. That synod, 1 
seems, was held in 519, (though some have given it an ¢: irlier 
date,) and was distinguished, acccording to Giraldas and others, 
by certain miraculous events in favour of the orthodox party 5 
such as the restoration of a dead man to life, and the swelling 
of the earth into,« high hill under the feet of St. David, w hile 
he was there preaching. These wonders are said to have power- 
fully operated (and we ‘l they might) to the confusion of the 
heretics, and the confirmation, establishment and triumph of 
orthodox believers. ‘Pheir say Ing SO, how ever, 1s no prool that 
these supe natural events did actua lly take place: it only proves 
how ! heh St. David stood in the opini on ot his contrymen, 
long aficr he had dk parts d this mortal life; so high, torsooth, 
that they would readily believe any marvellous tale in his com- 
meneation that the montish historians thought proper to 1- 
vent. No matter how extraordy lary or impr babe the tale 


. 5 , ‘ or ‘ > - Ap ly 
might be, it was sure (o meet with iin plicit credit, provided i 
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tended to extol or magnify his superior wisdom and sanctity. 

Except perhaps his inept ew, king Arthur, no one among the 
rood peop le of Wales ever acquired so much popular fame as 
did St. David. That j ame, however, has been much on the de-~ 

cline now for some ages; and his memory, at present, is as litle 
regarded in Wales asin England. 

Amon x all the tales fabricated re speeting him, one of the most 
rem: urkable ‘is that which states, that in order that his country- 
men, especially those of his diocese, might be forewarned and 
pri epared for their approaching diss: ution, he p: aved to God 
tha ome candles and funereal apparitions® nicht precede 
every death that should happen through all succeeding genera- 
tions 3; which pious request was readily and instantly eranted. 
At least so gocs the siory 3 and though itis at present ina great 
measure forgotten, as far as it relates to St. David, yet the firm 
belief of the existence or reality of funcreal apparitions and 
corpse candles still obtains among the greatest pari of the in- 
habitants, dissenters as wellas churchmen, who deem the tales 
that are told about suc h pretended sights to be as true as the 
spond, and i ire ready to class all who dis: te Vn Or are ta any 
doubt concerning them, among infidels, cucees or atheists. 
"The di cbvelic vers of them are chieily Rand among heretical 
Arminians, Arians and Socinians, vinone disbelief scr ves only 
to confirm tie others the more in their stupid credulity. tere 
Jet not the Engiish exult over the superstitions weakness of their 
Welsh neighbours: they themselves also have their weak side, 
and are as often the dupes of blind credulity and artful impo- 
sition, as the Welsh or any other peoplet 

As St. David was nearly related to the chief rulers of the 
cor try, | seing the brother-in-law of Meinig ab Tewdrig, com- 
mo niy called Uthyr P endri avon, and uncle to ence r, if maust 


have given hima decided adv: lntage over his pponents in the 
relicious contest he had with them. Nor is it to be doubted 
that he owed to that, in a great measure , the success issue of 
that contest. Their being the nation: al or cstcblished clergy 


must also have plac ed him and his brethren on a strong er ound, 


* The corpse candle is said to be a small light, like that of a candle, proceeding, in 
* en ght time, from the heuse or place where a per.on isto die, to the church or 

irying-yard, It is also commonly thought that this same crn dle j is carrie along 
b y the ghost of the person that is to dic, who might a seen if any had courage to 
go near enough while the candle is passing. A funere I apparition ts the exact ap- 
pearance of a funeral that is soon to happe n, which exhibits the shou of every 
thing oa it will appear at that funeral, to tne very bier, or hearse and horse: the 
very ce lour of the latter and of the people’ s c.othes 9 the y say, have been often 


perceived. 


+ Witness the facility with which they are genera'ly taken in by quack doctors, 
ev ack parsoi, and quack statcamen, with the heaven-born Ditt, at their head. 
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where their opponents could not engage them but at great odds 
and manitest disadvantage. Pel agianism was, at last, borne 
down, or rather, its adhe rents became an obscure, priv ae, and 
as it were an invisible sect, existing chiefly among the bards or 
druids of Siluria. 

The new or catholic faith, in the mean time, kept rapidly 
gaining ground, and soon became firmly established by means 
of increasing numbers of active and zealous teachers, educate . 
st the numerous seminaries that existed in different parts of th 
country. Of those seminaries some of the chief were those a 
Hen!ian and Mochros, situated somewhere about the banks of 
the Wye, and under the direction of Dyfrig, or Dubricius, who 
had sometimes no less thana thousand scholars. At Caerw or- 
gorn also, or Llan-Tltvd-Vawr, in Glamorgan, was another 
very natable college, where iltyd, or Iliutus “presided. [Here 
indeed is said 10 have been a still more ancient college, called 
Cor Tewdws, or the choir of Theodosius, from the Roman em- 
peror of that name, its reputed founder, and whom the Britons, 
it seems, called Tewdws*.] At Llancarvan also, not far from 
Cacrworgorn, was established another nie which acquired 
no small celebrity under the care of Catwe, or Cadog the Wise, 
as he is sometimes called. At Tyg oo or Whitland on the 
Pav, in Dyved, was another celebrated college, founded by 
Paw] Hén, or Paulinus, who placed at the head of it two learn- 
ed brothers, Plewyn and Gredivel, the sons of Ithelbael, or Ithel 
the venerous. Here David and Teilo are said to have studicd 
many years. To these colleges may be added those of Bangor 
in Flintshire, and Bangor in Caernarvonshire, Also that of 


* The college of Caerworrorn, or Cor Tewdwe was founded, it seems, by Cysten- 
nyn Llydaw, or Cystennyn ab Cynvor, (surnamed the blessed) king of Siluria, and 
grandfather of king Arthur, under the a uspices 2 end direction of the em peror ‘I heo- 
ae ius. in whese time Britain was still a pa rt of the Roman empire. Weare 
told that the new colle ege was regulated by a Roman, of the name of Balerus, ap- 


pointed perhaps by a c c@nperos for that purpose, and that Padrix ab Mawon, or 


Tac rie Naenminyp of Cowcrland, was the pres ‘dene or principal of it. ‘Thelrsh 
mwac iMi ge W ale S i } the meantime, and OvVeTe) ul nil ‘¢g Glan: orga Dp, carried P adr! £ off 


w th = em to theirown country, where he exerte d himself in the conversion of the 


inhabitants, and has been ever since greatly celebrated under the name of Saint 
Patras 4 ic apostle of firelu: Bei ing himself a learned man, he is suppos akan 
have becn an eminent instrumentin enlightening and civiliz ing the brish. as well 23 
in layi ng the foundation of that ancient character of that island, as the seat of rl 


ing, Which it is known lon ig to have baurne. Hise: ipuivation ns those Irich invaders 
is nen tioned in an ancient British record, called the © encalugy of the British 8 _ 
iG ith ¢ truth of it is correbor ated by the remars kab le fact lh th 1 history of Ww ales, 


bat the Irish ee ed in settliy themselves along nearly the whole. exrens 
of its coast in the | beginning of the & h century,and continued there till ngarly the 
middle of the sam Pera, Vv lea they were churely expelled by the nat ivess under the 


conduct of Uren, Ceredig. and ouier able leaders, Vid. Gwen's Cambrian bhog. 


ars. Padrig. 
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Fnlli, or Bardsey-island, and that of Llangennydd in 
Gwyr. " 

Krom the preceding account, a tolerable idea may be formed 
of the state of Christianity in Wales, for a good while alter 
the time of Pelagius. The character of St. Germain also, it is 
hoped, has been held out here in no improper light; nor vet 
that religious revolution which he and his associates effected in 
Britain. To what has been already said of St. David, it may be 
proper here to add, that he was the son of Sandde ab Cedi, ab 
Ceredig, who resided in that part of the country called from him 
Ceredigion, now Cardiganshire, (but whose former name was 
Luno Coch,) of which he was the prince or chieftain inthe 5th 
century. The mother of St. Davidwas Non, daughter of Gynyr 
of Caer Gawch in Pembrokeshire, who was lord of Myawy, 
now Cybydiog, or Dewsland in that country. Both Gynyr 
and ls daughter bore a very high religtous character. David, 
as before noted, was educated under klewyn and Gredivel, at 
the college of 'Ty-gwyn-ar-dav,the origin of Whitland Abbey. 
He afterwards became bishop of Caerleon-upon-Usk, where 
he continued tll the death of his kinsman king Arthur, and of 
his grandfather Gynyr, when he removed and settled at Mynyw, 
called from him ‘Ty-Ddews, and in English St. David’s, which 
was then erected into an episcopal seat, of which he became 
the first bishop. He and his two contemporaries Tcilo and 
Padarn, are inthe Triads called the Three Holy Visitors, because 
they went about the country as itincrants, preaching the gos- 
pel to all, without accepting any kind of reward, but on the 
contrary expending their own patrimonies in administering to 
the necessities of the poor. If tney did so their memories 
ought to be highly respected, and the wealthy men among the 
itincrant preachers that still abound in that country would do 
well to follow their example, according to that saying of Christ, 
“ It is more blessed to give than to receive.” St. David's treat- 
ment of his religious opponents is understood to have been un- 
forbearing and rigorous ; in other respects he appears to have 
been a good and eminent man who deserved well of his country. 
As to the miracles ascribed to him, they were all probably the 
inventions of later or monkish times, and monkish knavery. 
He is saidto have lived to the very advanced and extraordinary 
are of 147 years. ott 

from the time of St, David till the arrival of AusTIN THE 
Monk, about the close of the 6th century, the religion of the 
Welsh people is thought to have contigued much the same. 
That missionary had two interviews or conferences with the 
bishops or ecclesiastics of Wales, and as he could not prevail 
with them to accede to his proposals he is said to have instigal- 
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ed the Saxon or English princes to carry fire and sword inte 
theircountry, by way of revenge. As the rejection of Austin’s 
proposals was chiefly imputed to Dinoth, the president of the 
college or monastery of Bangor, the vengeance of the invading 
army tell heavy upon the hapless residents of that tl-fated se- 
minary. Most oF them were slaughtered, and the rest dis- 

ersed. Though the Welsh bishops did not immediately after 
this bloody event submit to the dictates of Austin and his mas- 
ter, pope Gregory, yet as the difference appeared to consist 
chiefly in matters of comparatively small moment, they did so 
not very long after; from which period the established religion 
of Wales became entirely the same with that of England and 
the rest of what is called Christendom. Of course, all the 
new corruptious which succeeding popes invented, were as 
readily received by the Weish, asthey were by any other popish 
nation. 

Of this Austin, who introduced into England, and eventually 
into Wales, the popery of the 7:h century, the following sketch 
is drawn from authentic sources. He was a monk of the con- 
vent of St. Andrew at Rome, and sent, with forty others of the 
same order, by pope Gregory the first (whom the Welsh Chro- 
nicles call Giryocl) upon a mission to England, In 597, he 
and his associates landed in the isleof Thanet, accompanied 
by interpreters, whom they had procured in France. Upon their 
landing, they dispatched some of those interpreters to Ethel- 
bert, then king of Kent, informing him of their arrival, and 
of the design of their mission. The king received them kindly, 
and gave them a candid hearing, with leave to commence their 
ministry. At first their success was not great; but the king, 
some time after, becoming a convert, and submitting to baptism, 
great numbers of his subjects soon followed his example, and 
the missionaries soon converted the whole kingdom. Austin 
is said to have baptized no less than ten thousand persons in a 
river, one Christmas-day. His method of doing it was rather 
singular: he consecrated the river, then commanded, by criers, 
that the people should go in, with faith, two and two, and in the 
name of the trinity baptize each other. 

The rapid success which attended this mission excited in 
Austin the ambitious desire of possessing, under the sanction 
of the pope, the supreme authority in the English churches, 
as archbishop of Canterbury. He sent messengers to the pope, 
probably to solicit this honour, and for instruction in various 
particulars. The following were among the queries he proposed, 
and the answers he received, and may serve as a specimen ot 
the judgment of Austin, the wisdom of Gregory, and the 

rediculous casuistry of that period, Query.—Are cousin-ger- 
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mans allowed to marry? Answer.—This indulgence was for- 
merly granted by the Roman law; but experience having shewn 
that no posterity can come from such marriages, they are pro- 
hibited. 2uery.—ls it lawful to baptize a woman with child? 
A nswer.—No inconvenience can arise from the practice. Que- 
ry.—How soon after the birth may a child be baptized? An- 
swer.—Immediately, if necessary. 2Query.—How soon may 
2 husband return to his wife after her delivery? Answer,— 
Not ull after the child is weaned. 2uery.—After sexual in- 
tercourse, how soon is it lawful for a husband to enter the 
church? Answer.—Not till he has purged himself by prayer 
and ablution. These nice cases of conscience were accompa- 
nied with otherinquiries concerning episcopal duties, in answer 
to which Austin received the following instructions:—** He 
was not to destroy the heathen temples of the English, but 
only to remove the images of their gods, to wash the walls with 
holy water, to erect altars, and deposit relics in them, and so 
convert them into Christian Churches; not only to save the 
expense of building new ones, but that the people might more 
easily be prevailed upon to frequent those places of worship to 
which they had been accustomed. He is directed further to 
accommodate the ceremonies of the Christian worship as much 
as possible to those of the Heathen, that the people might not 
be much startled at the change; and, in particular, he advises 
him to allow the Christian converts, on certain festivals, to 
kill and eat a great number of oxen, to the glory of God, as 
they had done formerly to the honour of the devil.” “ These 
admonitions (says Dr. Henry) which were but too well observed, 
introduced the grossest corruptions into the Christian worship, 
and shew how much the Apostles of the 6th and 7th centuries 
had departed from the simplicity and sincerity of those of the 
first.”’ pony) 
Austin pretended to have wrought miracles since his arrival 
in Britain, which the pope affected to believe, and he admo- 
nishes him not to be elated with vanity on the occasion, but to 
remember thatthis power was given, not for his own sake, but 
for the sake of those whose salvation he was appointed to pro- 
cure. Of the said miracles one was, his restoring his sight to 
a certain blind man, after the Welsh bishops had failed to cure 
him: another was, leaving the print of his foot on the stone 
he first stepped upon at his landing in the isle of Thanet: a 
third was, causing a fountain to spring up for baptizing. An- 
other miracle, no less strikiag and marvellous, was his calling 
up from the grave, first the dead corpse of an excommunicated 
person, to make confession of his sins, In having refused the 
payment of tvthes, aud then that of the priest who had ex- 
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communicated him, to give him absolution in the presence of 
the people; after which both quietly returned to their graves ! 
Highly corrupt, absurd, and superstitious, as the religion of 
‘Austin certainly was, yet it is supposed to have becn not a lit- 
tle preferable to that which it superseded ; but if Britain had 
never known a better christianity than that introduced by him, 
it would have had little reason to be proud of its religion. 
After all, the saintship of Austin the monk, or Austin of Rome, 
seems no way inferior to that of his namesake, Austin of Hip- 
po. In what year this first archbishop of Canterbury and 
apostle of England died, or at what age, is involved in no small 
uncertainty. Some place his death in 604, or 605; others in 
608; and others again in 613, or 614. From his time to 
that of Wickliffe, popish superstition had its fullswing in this 
island, and reigned here without opposition or restraint. 


W.R. 
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ANECDOTES OF DR. PRIESTLEY; IN A LETTER TO MR. RUTT. 





To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
Sir, 


TueEenclosed letter, has been, as you will perceive, for some time 
in my possession. I should sooner have offered it to your service 
had | not felt a very allowable reluctance to draw from its de- 

erved oblivion & ‘The Rey. T. Priestley’s Funeral Sermon on Dr. 

Priestley,” which occasioned my friend’s communication. It 
will be recollected that the author of that sermon ventured to 
represent the tutor in divinity, colleague of his brother at War- 
rington, (who must have been the late pious and exemplary 
Dr. Aikin,) as bursting ‘* into a flood of tears, leaning his 
head on his, (the Rev. T. P.’s) right knee,and expressing fears 
that he should never die like aChristian, because he could not 
believe Christ to be God.’ (Pp. 43, 44.) After reading such 
a story and the very satisfactory confutation of it by Dr. Aikin’s 
family, which appeared immediately after the publication of the 
seruion, the reverend author must permit me to say that I should 
have thought it scarcely necessary to contradict any other 
strange assertion which his apparently treacherous memory 
might tempt hit to hazard. Yet as my friend’s letter, of which 
he has given me the freest use, contains passages respecting Dr. 
Priestley which can never be uninteresting to that large portion 
ef your readers who revere his memory, I am induced even 
now tO send it to your Miscellany. 
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I happened, on a visit at Royston, to meet with a copy of the 
funeral sermon which had passed through a book-society in 
that town and neighbourhood. In p. 37, among what the au- 
thor allows himself to call “ Authentic Anecdotes,” he puts 
into his brother’s mouth the following language respecting his 
conduct at Needham Market, where he first seitled as a minis- 
ter, In 1765, at the age of 32. ‘*1 did alll could; I so farhid my 
cloven foot, that I taught the Assembly’s Catechism, and yet 
they found me out.”” Understanding from a MS. note in the 
margin, signed by Mr. Fordham, that my friend was able to 
dispute this representation on very respectable authority, I ap- 
plied to him, and received the enclosed, which cannot be preserv- 
ed more suitably than in your Repository. 

I am Sir, your's, 
Cluipton, Nov. 28, 1807. J.T. ROTT. 


Dear Sir, 


My reasons for being persuaded that the Rev. T. Priestley must be 
under a mistake, in an assertion which he makes at p. 37 of the fune- 
ral sermon for his brother, are. the following. 

I was, as you well know, formerly a dissenting minister. Being 
in 1783, settled at Stow-market, only three miles from Needham 
Market, where the late Dr. Priestley had been settled as minister in 
the early part of his life, 1 frequently attempted to gain information 
respecting so distinguished a character, though with but little success, 
I however recollect Mr. Spink, a gentleman of my congregation, in- 
forming me that he attended upon Mr. Priestlcy’s ministry, and though 
very young himself, he well remembered that the freedom with which 
he delivered his opinions occasioned a gencral dissatisfaction ;_ but his 
opponents could not but commend him, for the easy access all persons 
had who came to controvert them, and the calm patience with which 
he heard them. 

Also being on a visit to the Rev. Mr. Toms, of Hadleigh, (who died 
Jan. 2, 1801, aged 91) a most patriarchal and venerable minister of the 
gospel, himselfa moderate Calvinist, at the time when Dr. Priestley’s 
** History of the Corruptions of Christianity,” came out in 1782, I 
expressed my disapprobation of that work in pretty strong terms. 
The old gentleman replied—“ My young friend, Dr. Priestley’s sens 
timents are not mine. I hope they will never be your’s; and | am 
sorry they are his; but from my acquaintance with him when at 
Needham Market, I shall always respect him for the openness and 
honesty of his character.”’—Adding—“ My first introduction to bim 
was occasioned by my being requested to preach a funeral sermon for 
one of his congregation ; and when in the vestry, he said—* Mr. Toms 
you are perfectly at liberty to attack any of my opinions which you 
deem erroneous, and I hope you will not be offended at my taking the 
same liberty with you, asI certainly intend doing should I think there 

iS ahy occasion.” 
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Having stated these conversations as accurately as I am able, after 
the lapse of more than twenty years, I leave it to your consideration 
whether they ao not invalidate the statement of the Rev.'T. Priestley in 
the paragraph to which you refer. 

Thouzh unconnected with the former part of my letter, I will 
mention an anecdote wh.ch I had from my friend Mr. a rt 
Stow-market. Mv. Tailor, while the dissenting minister of that place, 
introduced Dr, Priestley to Needham Market. My. N. often heard 
Mr. T. predict the future eminence of his friend, not mere ly from his 
great application, but from the mest undeviating acherence to plan 
in every thing he did. So exact was he in the division of his time that 
he eccustomed himself to study with a watch onthe table, and how- 
ever interesting the subject engaged in might be, he never suffered one 
branch ot literature to encroach ape the period allotted for another. 

I remain dear Sir, your’s, 


Sandon, Jan. 6, 1805. I: LIAS FORDHAM. 





THE CLERGYMAN’S EXAMINATION OF THE REY. F. STONE'S 
“STATEMENT OF HIS CASE.” 


i 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
Sir, 


Me. STonr’s statement of his case in your October num- 
ber, (p.525,) 1s so very extraordinary a one, that I cannot suf- 
fer it to pass unnoticed. He is evidently conscious, that the 
charge of dishonesty might be brought against him for retaining 
his benctice, and yet publicly teaching the doctrines usually 
termed Unitarian. This charge he obviates by asserting, that 
he is, ** bound only by two solemn, unconditional, scriptural 
engagements in ade with his orde ming bishop in the form and 
mannerof the rdering of priests 3 and thet these, being en- 
tered inte pos‘erir tothe subse: iption to the articles, release him 
from ail oblix ton to regard them in this i important point,” viz. 
the divinity of Chri: a; 

Now, Sir, [ot me ask, would any honest Socinian dissenter 
bes.itis “a9 with this quil bble,even if it were founded upon truth ? 
World an enterii g into these two seriptural engagements 
annul a ed ‘mn Previous subscription to the articles, w without an 
avowed declaration on the part of the candidate for orders, 
that such was his belief? Cana truly honest man pretend to 
say, thata Sresh subscitpti n wholly invalidates a prior one; 
when he must have known, that to ascribe such a notion to the 
founders of our reformed church would be ascribing to them 
downright folly Does Mr. Stone really suppose, that either 
the Church of England, or his ord uning bishop, meant to re- 
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lease him from his subscription to the articles by subsequently 
requiring him to enter into two sci iptural engagements ? 

But, to drop these questions, what will any man of common 
honesty think, when he is informed, that Mr. Stone postervor 
to his entering into these two scriptural engagements, hath ac- 
tually declared, } in the face of a public congrevation, his solemn 
assent and consent, not only to the 39 articles, but to the whele 
book of common prayer and administration of the sacraments? 
He must have been ordained priest dcfore he was capable of 
holding the living of Cold Norton; and, wen he took pos- 
session of this said livine, he must have oublicly avowed from 
the reading-desk of his church, his “ unfeiened assent and con- 
sent,’ both to the whole book of common prayer and to the 
39 articles! 

[ respect the honesty of Mr, Lindsey, though I cannot ad- 
mit his resignation of Catterick to be any proof of the truth 
of his opinions. But where is the common honesty of Mr, 
Stone? With Avs sentiments he ought never to have subject- 
ed himself to a prosecution. He ought spontaneously to have 
resigned hispreferment in a church, which he deems idolatrous, 
As itis, he hath forfeited his trust, he hath violated his solemn 
pledge ; ; and is therefore as justly proceeded against, as the king 
might proceed against any military officer who had torfeited 
histrust. Yet this is the man, who, without integrity enough 
to follow the upright example of Mr. Lindsey, talks of a “ fe. 
rocious, unjust prosecution,” on the part of his excellent and 
vener: ible diocesan ! 

[ refrain from noticing his miserable tetrastich, as I wish sim- 
ply to hold up to notice his prevarica‘ion respecting subscrip- 
tion, and his want of intecrity In retaining prete rincnt within 
the bosom of a known Trinitarian Churc! hy while preaching 
sloctrines directly contrary to his free subscription. 


CLER. DUNELM, 


—_ = 





NO POPERY. 





To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


Sir, 


Tue cry of “ No Popery,” has resounded through the land. 
The motives which raised this cry are no doubt 3 various ag 
the classes of men who have made useof it. Th» crafi y poli- 
tician has in some places served his purpose, while inposing on 
the weak-minded bigot he has made him believe that his 
country is in danger from the now duninished, humbled, and 
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degraded power of the pope. That there are some honest, 
mistaken people, who have united their voices with the knay we 
politician and drunken zealot, can hardly be doubted. But 
there is another class, who belong to neither of the former, and 
who while they are fearless of the decayed carcase of the papal 

ower now residing at Rome, are not less alarmed at the spirit 
of Popery, which having fled from the stately temple of St, 
Peter’s seems to have taken up its abode in our churches, cha- 
pels and mecting-houses. I shall therefore leave the papal power 
on the Continent, to the disposal of the Emperor of France, ob- 
serving only that ‘under his direction and guidance it is become 
more harmless and inoffensive, if not more liberal, than the 
Church of England. Its priests prey no longer on the industry 
of its inhabitants by a rigorous imposition of tythes, nor are 
those contentions, so disgracetul to any Church, which are so 
frequently heard in our country, to be heard any more in 
this papal church of France. Its policy too has more of the 
spirit of Christianity, or at least of its semblance, than the 
C hurch of England, for while the latter is desirous of continu- 
ing her penal statutes in they r full rigour, the other has repealed 
them all. Under the aus spices of the one, Dissenters and 
Schismatics of every description are considered worthy of 
every place of honour or profit, to which virtuous merit can 
and ought to aspire ; while under the mz2/d, pure polity and in- 
fluence of the church of England and her priests, none of the 
sectaries are thought trust-worthy, but in these critical times, 

are informed they are not to be trusted even with the defence 
of thei ir country: allow me therefore to cry * No Popery.”’ 
And when I turn over the pages of those who have step- 
ped forward and distinguished themselves as modern champions 
ot the church—when 1 read in the works of an Overton or a 
Daubeny, that the gospel can only be efficaciously preached 
within its pale, whenI hear such a church and such churchmen 
railing at the Catholics, it excites in me a smile of pity and con- 
tempt;. ...and I must be allowed to lift up my voiceandcry * No 
Popery.” 

Would to God I could stop here; but I find amongst dissen- 
ters the departed spirit of Rome, hovering around their assem- 
blies and presiding in their churches. Those churches are pe- 
culiarly papal who make uniformity of opinion the basis of 
Chureh communion—whose ministers will not administer the 
ordinance to any of those who doubt their holy mysteries, and 
insist upon their belief of the doctrine of the trinity to be as 
necessary to the Christian’s well being; as the papist ‘does that 
of the more holy mystery of transubstantiation being neces- 
Sary to constitute a good Catholic. To those ministers « he 
4 
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unitate the dress of the clk erey of either church, who pompous- 
ly ape their manners,—who talk of “ My P cople,—My 
Church,—My Pulpit, iy I reply, “No Popery, vg gentlemen, 
«© One is ourm aster, even Christ, and all we are seth wen.” = J 
trace the de ‘parte d spirit of Rome also, where it is least suspect- 
ed to take up its ieanlieinns, and find it lurking with an ill 
erace ul ider the broad brim and plain ¢ “ arbof our qua ber fric nds; 
and when I read the proceedings of the Society against Hannah 
Barnard,—when I find thoseornaments to huma Se nom a Rath- 
bone ‘sod a Matthews, are of the disowned, I call with a louder 
voice ** No Popery,”’ friends. 

Having thustraced the persecuting spirit for which the Church 
of Rome has been so eminently distinguishe d into our various 
assemblies for public worship, T hope you will allow me a place 
in your valuable publication, which promises fair to be the ral- 
lying point for the friends of truth, li berty Sey peace, to con- 
centrate their forces, and chase the monster Persecution into 
eternal oblivion. 

I remain, &e. 


Hertford, July 10, 1807. R. F. 


— 


MR. WRIGHT’S REPLY TO * AN OLD DISCIPLE,’ ON THE 
PERSON OF CHRIST. 





To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
SIR, . 

Your correspondent, who signs himself ¢* An old Disciple, ”’ 
(see p. 469) has stated two difficulties, which he supposes to 
attend ‘the Unitarian hypothesis of the person of Christ; "” and 
he seems to expect I should notice them. I have no obje ‘tion 
to doing this, and it certainly would give me pleasure to satisfy 
so candid an inquirer after truth. How far it will be in my 
power to obviate his difficulties is another thing; however, I will 
make the attempt. 

His first difficulty relates to Christ’s being superior to his 
apostles, as the spirit was given without measure to him. It 1s 
declared (John in. 34.) “God giveth not the Spirit by measure 
to him.”’ It is granted that in this passage the word Spirit 
relates to miraculous gifts and supe natural communications, 
It is also grante <d that, according to the words of Jesus, (John 
xiv. 12.) the apostles, after his exaltation, did greater works than 
he had done before his death. But then it ought to be remem- 
bered that the above words are in the present tense, and include 
not merely the gifts he received during his personal ministry, 
but those also which were given him when he ascended up on 
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high (Eph. ii. S—13.) It should also be recollected that the 
apostles performed their miracles in his name, that it was through 
him th y receive d their miraculous powers, that it was In con- 
sequence of his going to the Father they were enabled to do 
ore: iter works than he had done. Peter said, ** This Jesus hath 
God raised up, whereof we all are witnesses. Therefore be- 
ing by the right- hand of God exalted, and having received of 
the Father the promise of the Holy Spirit, he bath shed 
forth this which ye now see and hear.’”’ It follows, that with 
respect tomirac ulous gifts Jesus had the pre-eminence, and stands 
superior to all the other servants of God. 

Your correspondent’s other difficulty relates to the suitable- 
ness of the ex: imple of Christ. If I understand him, he argues 
that if Christ ‘* be asinless man, possessing spotless innocence 
and adorned with perfect virtue,’’? he could not be a suitable 
example to mankind. That Jesus Christ was holy, harmless, 
undefiled, and alw ays did those things which pleased God, that 
he never acted contrary to what he perceived to be the will of 
his heavenly Father, but pursued one uniform course of obedi- 
ence, until hee xpired on the cross, will not surely be questioned. 
we ww this can — the suitableness of his. example, while 

re eve him to be simply a man, I cannot perceive ; for 

. He was m: i in all things like unto his brethren. The 
inn of mankind are no more born impure, or the subjects of 
moral inability, or incapable of doing what God requires of them, 
or under an unavoidable necessity of sinning, than he was. I 
know of no natural difference between him and other men. 

2. Jesus was no more naturally impeccable than we are; for 
had he been naturally impeceable he could not have been 2 
proper object of temptation, nor would there have been any vir- 
tue in his obedience; as in that case temptations would have 
required no resistance, he would have acted right because he was 
incapable of acting otherwise, and could have been entitled to 
no a ‘ward. Enather the peceability . Jesus must be admitted, 
or the reality of his trials and virtues is, in fact, denied. 

3. Christ was not made aaiied at once any more than 
his brethren. Like them he had to begin in infancy, to attain 
his knowledge, v irtue, and moral excelle ney, era dually, by the 

xercise of his natural fac ulties, and the proper use of the means 
of imptovement ai lorded him. He had to resist temptation 
and strive against sin in order to preserve ip ng pure, and 
to struggle U nrouch the createst difficultics 1 pe rfcc ting his 
obedience to the will of God. Weare told he han obedience, 
and was made perfect through sufferings 3? consequent tly, though 
sinless, there was a time when he was imperfect in knowledg C 
and moral attainment. ‘The imperfections which are conse- 
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guences of the constitution of human nature have nothing in 
in them of the nature of sin, and, as Jesus was made in all things 
like unto his brethren, such sinless imperfections were una- 
voidable to him. 

4. Jesus continued a private character, undistinguished by 
any miraculous gifts or communications, for near thirty years, 
when at Jordan a voice from heaven marked him out as the ob- 
ject of divine approbation, and the person appointed to be the 
Messiah, the Messenger of the truth and favour of God to man- 
kind. It was for this love of righteousness and hatred of ini- 
quity God anointed him above his fellows. (Heb. i. 9.) Being 
called to the Messiahship, though it conferred dignity, did not 
bestow moral excellency, however much it implied the moral 
worth of the person so distinguished. 

5. Miraculous gifts and supernatural communications confer 
not moral excellency ; they are talents for which the possessor is 
accountable; they may be either improved or misimproved. 
With the extraordinary powers bestowed upon Jesus, his temp- 
tations and the difficulty of his obedience increased. 

Whether these explanations will satisfy your correspondent 
I know not; some of your readers will, perhaps, think I have 
gone too far; be this as it may, I have said no more than [ think 
the New Testament authorizes and the subject absolutely re- 
quires. If Jesus be truly a man, who was made like other men, 
in a peccable state, subject to the sinless imperfections of hu- 
manity, and had every thing of a moral nature to attain even as 
we have, I see not how the suitableness of his example can be 
questioned. These things admitted, the more perfect his cha- 
racter and the example he hath left us, the more fit is he tor 
us to imitate, 

On the supposition that ‘ Christ were of the same nature in 
every respect with mankind,” your correspondent seems to be 
at a loss to account for bis haying attained a superior degree of 
moral excellency to all other men; but the same difficulty may 
be felt in a thousand other instances ; for there is an almost in- 
finite variety in the moral attainments of human beings. A 
ereat dissimilarity of character is perceivable among men; in- 
dividuals rise superior to each other in moral worth ; and why 
should it be thought incompatible with simple humanity for 
Jesus to excel all others ?- Some individual must stand highest 
in moral attainment and perfection of character. It is quite na- 
tural to suppose that God would most highly distinguish the 
man who most excelled in piety and obedience: and as he has 
distinguished Jesus above all others it is reasonable to conclude 
that he excelled all other men in the excellency of his character, 
Perhaps your correspondent and I may not affix precisely the 
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same ideato the word “sinless.” By sin, I understand, a deviatic 4 
from what is known to be the will of God, or by due attention 
might be perceived to be his will. From such deviation I be- 
lieve Jesus to have been free: under this view I speak of him 
as being sinless. I cannot see how it should be necessary for the 
parc nts, brethren and neichbours of Jesus to be wholly undefiled, 
in order to his being sinless, sin being a voluntary act of dis- 
cebedience, and I expect it oil not be denied that it is possible 
for a person to grow up more pure and virtuous than his rela- 
tions and acqui rintance. Seeing man is so imitative, and so 
much influenced by example, it seems perfectly agreeable to 
divine wisdom and goodness to set before us, as our pattern, a 


an possessed of all the moral pe rfection attainable in a state of 


mortal y. That Jesus was simply a man, and that he was holy, 
harmless, and undefiled, are facts plainly stated in the New Tes- 
tament. That he attained his eminent virtues, and preserved 
himself pure, in the same way as his disciples are called to at- 
lain every virtue and eiedtieney of character, is evident from 
their being called to imitate him, and follow in his steps. What- 
ever powers of mind Jesus possessed, his trials and duties were 
proportioned to his powers: consequently if it could be proved 
that he naturaliy possessed superior mental strength to others, 
this would make no difference as to the suitableness of his ex- 
ample; for mere ability is not virtue, and God requires of every 
individual according to the ability and opportunity he affords 
of Knowing and doing his will, I do not think it capable of 
proof that Christ was endowed naturally with greater powers of 
mind than any other man. His moral strength, by which he 
resisted every temptation, and always did those things which 
picased God, he no doubt a ittaimed gradually : and I conceive 
the way to be open for us gradually to attain the same strength 
of mind, which results from right motives and habits. I do not 


pretend to trac oF ssoraen wee lly the ope ‘ations of the mind of 
Jesus, or the inward associations saul outward combinations 
of curcumstances, by which > iis character was formed; to at- 


tempt this would discover enorance and folly ; > my aim 1s 
simply to establish what 1 iites clear and important facts, 
that he was purely aman, anda most suitable and a perfect 
example to men. 

[ do contend, that “ one of the enlightened and virtuous 
worshippers of Essex-street C hapel, or the Gravel-pit Meeting 
{would} be a suitable e xemplar to a South-sea Islander,” if 
the latter had an oppo tunity of being taught the Christian doc- 
trines and precepts which the former understands and believes. 
‘Lhe gospel teaches us the doctrines and motives which Jesus 
believed and felt, at the same time that it exbibits bis example for 
our imitation, 
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Mr. Wright, on the Person of Christ. Gt! 
I certainly do think the exam] le of Chris capab ” of imita- 
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tion 3 elaack OV far as re! if ‘ s 0) i ily Viadll! , piety, ‘irtue, and 


; lee? aticahle | ee eae ; 
goodne ss, [deem ut practicable lor Christians to come fully up 
to it: “we this cannot be done witheut steady and unremiited 


a P | ee ants ; - = - ¥ 
efforts, and fone continued ai tive | Crs¢ era’ance In the paths of 


truth and righteousness ; as habits, eiilier good or bad, can be 
formed and confirmed only tn a cradual way. Whether Uni 

tarian or any other Christians of the present day do come up to 
the example of their rrcat Master 1s quite another matter. There 
iS reason to fea wv, that In many instances, they generally, if not 
universally, f all short of what they ought to bes and for this 
many reasons may be assigned; as, 1. The very general corrup- 
tion of christi tianity, both in doctrine, spirit, and practice; and 


itis much easier to escape from such corruption in theory, than 
from. its pe esis influence in practice. 2. The prevalence 
of a worldly spirit among the prol vs of the gospel. 3. The 
supposition that the example of Jesus cannot be fuliy imitated ; 
for what we believe impracticable we con never attempt with 
success. 4. 7] af exam ple of Jesus | not been sufhciently 
brought Into Vi u sisted upon, and entoreed by Christian 
teachers, and eenerai b pets and sufferings have been re- 
selena in Stic sa Vin Ss has saa fo expunge every lea 

of the suitablencss of fis example and the p sibility of bei Ing 


likehim. To these and other causes we mav asec ribe the little 

influence which the ¢ >X: cample of Jesus has upon Christians. I 
deny that if Christians came any up to the exam ple of Christ 
his superiority would vanish; for their character may be said ta 
be formed by him and after his pattern, as it is formed by the 
influence of his holy gospel, and the ensample he hath left them: : 
he would have the pre-eminence stil! as the first who attained 
such a degree of moral excellency, and as it is through his mi- 
nistry, W hich he spent his life in executing and sealed with his 
blood, they attain such eminence in virtue. 1 must also deny 
that the eee of the complete Christian ts not superior to that 
of many eminent Jews and heathens; as the gospel contains 
more abundant light, more pow hal motives to right action, 
richer favours, more periect commands, &c, than were known to 
either heathens or Jews, it must be capable of forming us to a 
higher degree of morai excellency, of creating us anew, under 
the dis spensation of Christ, in righteous ness and true holiness, 
after his likeness. As to Christians Ob cing entirely without sin, 

surely it will be admitted possible for ‘them to attain to such a 
confirmed state of p 1e ty and virtue as not to trans gress the known 
commands of God ;: at any rates the New Testament encourages 
us to seek and hope to attain de liverance from every | vil habit 

remper, and practice: we are exhorted to give di} cence » that we 
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may “e found in peace, without spot and blameless. (2. Pet. iit 


1+.) Frailty and imperfection are unavoidable in the prese ont 
lite, but mere frailty and imperfection, in which the will is not 
concerned, are not sinful, nor will a righteous and merciful God 


impute such pont ible circumstances as sins. 

Though it be granted * that the ever-blessed God is proposed 
to us asa pattern of moral perfection,” this by no means wea- 
kens the arcument respecting the suitableness of the exam iple 
of Christ considered as a mere man; for none but a man, like 
ourselves, could be an example to us of obedience to God, 
firmness inthe midst of trials, of patience in the decpest suffer- 
ings, of fOreiveness under the greatest personal injuries, and in 
parti cular a pattern of our resurrection from the dead. 

Havine made this communication longer already than I in- 
tended, | hasten to subseribe myself, very respectfully, 

Yours &ce. 
R. WRIGHT 

Wisbech, Nov. Je LSo7. 

QUERIES CONCERNING POPULAR PREACHING, 
To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
Sink, 

Betnc a constant reader of yonr liberal and e nlightene d Mis- 
ecllany, and feeling mysclt deeply interested in the methods 
adopted by Unitarian ¢ ‘hristians to disseminate their opinions, 
[ heg leave to propose a few questions relative to such methods, 
whic ch if any one of your worthy correspondentswill take the 
trouble to answer, he will render a considerable service to the 
cause of rational religion, and if vou will not admit any an- 
swer toappear but what is in vour judgment dispassionate and 
satisfactory, you will much oblige your humble servant, 


~A MODEST QUERIST. 


First. —What is to be understood by the terms ** Popular Preach. 
ing?” Do they mean preaching adapted and directed to the people, 
implying that whereas now and formerly, the bigher and middle ranks 
of society have hud an opportunity of hearing the Uniterian doctrines, 
from this time the lower orders shall be imstructed in them 7 Is not 
this adeviation from the usual signification of the words? And doce not 
the term “ popular,” intimate @ desire to attract the notice and adinie 
ration ol the people bysuch means, proper or otherwise. as are Khown 
to please them and to gratify their taste? And if this be so, would 
it not be better to change the e press ions, and instead of “ po pul: ir 
yreaching,’? say ‘ preaching des signed to improve the minds of Lhe 
common people 7” 
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Second.—Who is to be responsible for the jealousies, contentions 


and feuds which Unitarian preaching is sure to be attended with if 


missionaries are sent into towns and vill: ives to assemble the mmhabi- 
tants for the professed purpose of improving their minds? When men 
act by adivine commission, the ‘y are completely exonerated from all re. 
sponsibility of this kind, but will any pleaot zeal tor the promotion 
of truth be suflicient to justify uncommissioned teachers? Or can 
Unitarians vindicate themselves | yy any arguments that will not equally 
justify any seclirian whatever tor disturbing the peace of an “a aeeeal 
hood, under pretence of improving the minds of the people ? 
Third.—Is it enough to allege that a preacher i. iully convinced 
of the truth of his opinions in order to exe ulpate himian his officious 
zeal to convert his fellow Christians to his own sentiments? Cannot 
Independent and Methodist preachers vindicate themselves upon the 
sume grounds, whatever strife or confusion they may occasion ? 
fourth.—Strongly and pointedly as Unitarian preachers may assert 
and inculeate their doctrines, cansuch of them as are unlearned dise 
prove by fair and just arguments, the erroncous notions that are genes 
rally maintained, and show that the doctrines ofa plurality of persons 
in the divine nature, the satistaction of Chr t, &c. are built upon ine 
consistent and false interpretations of scripture ? 
bifth.—Would it not be better to instruct such young persons as are 
well disposed in the original languages of the Old and New ‘Testaments, 
and make them exceedingly well versed ta seripture, that they might be 
able to interpret it rationally and consistently before any audience ? 
And would not the money raised by the Unitwrian Fund be usefully 
expended in enabling as many persons as possi le to reside in various 
parts of the united kingdom, and ina very grodual and inoflensive 
manner subvert the corrupt notions which militate against the pure 
doctrines of the gospel? 
cd + . * ” * © ¥ a *, « * ” * é . * a * « 
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Seventh. —Would not the mode of education 1 the Seminaries of 
Dissenters be improved by confining the studies ef che” young men 
more to the knowledge of the scriptures, aud paying loos attention to 
such parts of classical and mathematical lore as are rer otely and 
indirectly connected with theology ? 

Kighth.—Is it not exceedingly desirable that Sunday Schools, and 
Schools of Industry should be established and particular! attended to 
and directed by Unitarian Ministers?) And would it ho! Le a subject 
of useful discussion in the Repository to consider which ts the most 
eligible mode of conducting Sunday Schools? And i); hi not rewaras 
be offered to suchas would most vigorously and gealuusly promote the 
education of youth ? 


Ninth.—Would it not be a good plan to ‘print separate books of 
scripture which might be done at a very cheap rate, and confine the 
reading of the children to them? = Suppose for instance the book ot 
Proverhs Was printed and given asa first hook, or selections ha © 
from the historical books of the Old ‘Testament end put imto they 
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FREE AND CANDID DISQUISITIONS—AMERICAN LITURGY. 


To the Lditor of the Monthly Repository. 

SIR, 

Since I read the account of the Free and Candid Disqui- 
sitions,’ in your Repository, (p. 348,) T have often designed to 
communicate a fev additions on that subject. With your leave 
i may yet be m tune to cast my mite milo your present yo- 
pure. 

The first edition of the Disquisitions appeared in 1749. 
Murine that and the f ollowing year they oc ‘cupied ma oy pages 
of the Gentlemain’s M: wwazine, then the favourite vehicle “of 
tibgral discussion. One of Mr. Urban’s corr espondents in- 
deed gravely objected, (and the race of such objectors is by no 
means exfinet,) that any alteration in the forms and articles of 
the Church would be a violation of the ** Act of Union,” which 
provides, that the ** Act of Uniformity” should remain and be 
an ve force for ever. The Disquisitors were ably defended in 
various letters, and in ahumorous dialogue between Mr. All- 
wWol ine uid Mr. Western, entitled ¢* a Ch: apter that is not print- 
ed in the History of ‘Tom Jone 8, containing curious observa~ 
tions ona subje ct which the reader perhaps does not suspect.’ 

y, Mag. xIx. 547.) 

i have a ce py of the second edition of the Disquisitions, 
en i leaf of which, a former possessor of the book has 

served, from the columns of a newspaper, two anonymous 
Letters upon the subject of religious liberty and ec clesiastical 
reform. tn the first, w hich from circumstances must have been 
written before 1770, ts the following passage :— 


‘ 


‘ Somewhat less than a score of vears aco, when some candid 
Disquesitors taade theirappearance it was deemed the favourable hourso 
longe xpected was come. hed certain itis, that they had the seeret 
wishes, and the open votes and encouragement, of mi iny resp ectable 
characters and cienitaries 1n tlie chureh, a as well as out ol ite But ile 
th t come. 
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“There were then living two great **** not yet very cold in 
their graves, from whom somewhat was expected, the one a superfi- 
cial pretender, the other a noble hardy veteran in the cause of truth 
and liberty. ‘The latter is reported poorly to have said that he had let 
mn light enough, as if the light could ever do harm, or were ever sUfe 
ficient uli men wefe brought to delight and walk in it. The other 
wisely observed, that the bow had been too long bent one way, that is, 
&s it is interpreted, the men, and the principles of a-free and rational 
Inquiry into the scriptures, had been too much encouraged, and there- 
fore an opening was to be made for other men, and other principles.’? 


sy the asterisks in this quotation, I apprehend that 
Lords spiritual were designed. The * superficial pretender” 
was possibly Secker who died in 1768*. The “hardy veteran” 
might be Hoadley who died in 1761, The second letter thus 
refers to the Disquisitions, 


“This book was compiled about 17 years ago, and before it was 
printed passed through the hands of a very eminent prelate of the 
church without any brand or mark of disapprobation put upon it. 
And soon after it was printed, it was publicly recommended to his 
clergy by adignitary, now one of the bench of bishops. And though 
the two prelates [archbishops Herring and Hutton] who then presided 
ju the church, did not give it the encouragement that was justly exe 
pected from men of their principles; yet the last survivor of them 
{| Herring,] and who filled the first place in the church, gave proof 
upon record of his love to the cause of liberty and free inquiry, and 
which will be hereafter recorded to his honour. 

* There was another favourable circumstance attending the publi- 
cation of this book, There were at that time on the bench three learns 
ed prelates, all of them born and bred amongst the dissenters, who 
might well have beenexpected to countenance such a work from their 
more mature knowledge of the subject. When a friend of one of these 
prelates now deceased was asked why his lordship did not lend a 
helping hand in so good a cause, as he wasin truth a public-spirited 
man? It was replied, thatit might be a disservice for him, who had 
been a disscuter, to move first for any alteration in the established 
forms,” 


One of the ** three learned prelates,’ must have been Secker, 
before mentioned, who began his educatiou for the dissenting 
ministry under the Rev. Mr. Jones, tutor of an academy at 


Tewksburyt . 


* This imputation upon Secker, if he were really intended, may not ap- 
pear unjust on comparing the bishop’s expressions of candour towards dissenters, 
anda desire of a'comprehension by giving up points indifferent, with his tyrannical 
exercise of episcopal authority, as charged upon him by archdeacon Blackburn, See 
“ Letters to Doddridge,” p, 280, and ** Historical View," &c. p. 245. Note. 

+ OF the course of education there, Secker gave a very favourable account, in A 
letter written fromthe academy, to Watts, who appears to have becn one of his 
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Another of the *‘learned prelates’’ was certainly Butler, author 
of the Analogy, who died in 1752, bishop of Durham. 1 amnot 
aware who was the third. Respecting the authors of the “ Free 
and Candid Disquisitions :”’ they were attributed to West and 
Littleton, in the Gent. May. before quoted, and in Maty’s 
*€ Journal Britannique ;’’ from an article in which it appears that 
those gentlemen thought proper to disavow the imputation. 
The anonymous authors declared that they were innocent of 
such a report and depended for success on the strength of their 
arguments and the goodness of their cause, rather than on the 
authority and support of illustrious names *. 

A just character of these Disquisitions, and a too sure pre- 
diction of the failure of this attempt, was given by War- 
burton in the following passage of a letter to Doddridge, dated 
June 15, 1750. 

“As to the Disquisi¢ions, I will only say, that the temper, candour, 
and charity with which they are wrote are very edifying and exemplary, 
] wish success to them as much as you can do. But I can tell you 
of certain scrence, that not the least alteration will be made in the 
ecclesiastical system. ‘The present ministers were bred up under, and 
act entirely on the maxiins of the last. [Sir R. Walpole.] And one 
of the principal of his was not to stir what is at rest. Ue took a me- 
dicine for the stone that killed bim, and on his death-bed he said, he 
fell by the neglect of his own maxim.’ Dod. Let. P. 208 


Such are the gleanings which I have been able to offer you 
towards the history of this attempt to reform the church 
of England: an attempt not likely soon to be repeated. The 
disciples of Dr. Paley’s accommodating system, who are sup- 
posed to abound in the church, have now discovered that hap- 
py pliancy in the English language by which words may de- 
sign any convenient sense, however remote from common ac- 


early patrons, This letter Dr. Gibbons in his Memoirs of Watts has preserved 
aud accompanied with some very proper animadversions on the conduct of bishop 
Porteus and Dr. Stinton, Secker’s chaplains and biographers, who hurry over his 
education among the dissenters by saying that he was a short time under “ one 
Mr. Jones.” 

* “* Les Ecrivains respectables, (Mrs. West and Littleton,) a qui |’on avoit 
attribué le projet publié 11 y a quelque tems pour la réforme de la Liturgie Angli- 
cane, dont ila cté parlé dans ce Journal, ont jugé a propos de le desavouer pub 
fiquement. Les Auteurs du projet ont cru de leur coté devoir déciarer de la meme 
maniére, qu’ils n’avoient contribué en rien 4 répandre ce bruit, et qu’ils avoient 
toujours fondeé le succés de leur enterprise sur laforce de leurs raisons et sur la bonté 
dle leur cause plutot que sur Pautorité de noms ou de suffrages illustres.” Journ. 
Britt. for Nov. 1750. iii. 346. M. Maty carried on this Review of English liter- 
ature, which was published at the Hague, during theinterval between the peace of 
1749, and the warof 1756. He appears, by some passages in his Journal, to have 
been an intimate friend of Jortin. The late Dr. Maty who published for a few 
years, a“ New Review,” chiefly of foreign literature, was his son, and took for 
Ris motte “ Patrem sequitur haud passibus aquis.” 
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eeptation or the sense given to them by the imposers of forms 
and articles. 


While Iam upon this subject Fcannot help remarking that 
what the alliance between Church and State will prob: ably ever 
prevent in Britain, has been accomplished in a country where 
Church and State intrude not on each other’s province. I have 
now before me “ the book of common prayer, &c. as revised 
and proposed to the use of the Protestant Episcopal Church, at 
a convention of the said church held in Philadephia, 1785. ” 
In this compilation the alterations recommended by Burnett, 
Tillotson, &c. mn 1689, and since by the Free and C andid Dis- 
quisitors, are gencra.ly adopted. 

This American Church, as Tillotson vainly wished for his 
own, has got rid of the Athanasian Creed*, retaining only that 

called the apostle’s, with the omission .of the descent into 
hell.’” The burial office, &c. are reformed. The separation 
from Britain has dislodged our Saints, Charles first and second, 
écc. from this service-book, their place heing supplied by a 
thanksgiving for“ the anniversary of American independence,’ 
and for ‘ the fruits of the earth,” which are the only national 
offices. The articles are reduced to twenty, though these 
are orthodox enough, and retain the paradoxes of the trinity, by 
which the psalmody also 1s sadly disfigured. 

Yet let us hope that while our ¢ best constituted Churc *h,”* 
must be unchangeable, this American Church, unincuinbered by 
an alliance with the state, may reform and re- reform, and thus 
go on unto perfection. I am Sir, your’s 

Nov. 13, 1807. ~ BEREUS. 

LETTER FROM THE REV. FRANCIS STONE. 








To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
Sir, 

I stax be obliged by your correction of an erratum of the 
press in your Repository for November, viz. for ‘* exercise of,”’ 
page 566, line four, read exclusive, that is, exclusive of worship 
of other gods, or demi-gods. I gladly embrace this opportu- 
nity to thank you for your poli ite readiness to insert ny commu- 
nications, and not doubting but you will invariably persist in 
your laudable, dispassionate, impartial earecr, IT cordially wish 
an increase of success to your liberally planned and executed 
Repository, to the extent of your own wishes, and have the 
honour to be Your's sincerely, 

KRANCIS STONE, 
Michael’s Place, Brompton, Dee. 7, 1807. 
* « The account given of Athanasius’s creed, seams ta me no-wise. satisfagtory. 


1 wish we were well rid of it.” “Tillotson, Let. to Burnett, on the Exposition: of 
the Articlen Birch’s Life of T. ad Ed. P. 315. 
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LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. BY J. JACKSON, OF HARROP WOOD, 





NEAR MACCLESFIELD *. 


aE 


Dear the scene when morning dawns, 
Dear the tranquil evening’s close, 
Sweet the verdant flow’ry lawns, 
Sweet the lovely blushing rose : 

Dear midst these to range at will, 
Dearer Love and Frien psu still, 


Sweet to rove midst shady bow’rs, 
Swect to hear the biackbird’s lay, 
Dear to watch the falling show’rs, 
Dear to watch the lambkins’ play = 
Sweet midst these to rove at will, 
Sweeter Love and Frigenpsuip still. 


Life’s fair morning hastes away, 
Soon its glowing noon is past, 

But the cloudless summer’s day, 
Brings a peaceful eve at last: 

Then let age come when it will,— 
Frienps and Lovers happy still, 





STANZAS 


_ Bent toa Young Lady, written early on the Morning of her Birthday, 


Oct, 5, 1807. By the same, 





Thou dawning streak of silvery light, 
Slow rising o’er the mountain grey, 

Again dispel the shades of night, 
Again renew the cheerful day! 

And as thou spread’st serenciy bright, 
Direct thy fairest—loveliest ray 

To her, now wrapp’d in slumbers light, 
And thus in gentlest accents say :— 


Maiden, awake !—nor let the joys 
Of morning waste, by thee unseen ; 

While hush’d each storm, while clear the skies, 
Enjoy the fair but passing scene. 


© Set to music by a friend of the author’s, and may be had, price 1s. of 


Longman, Cheapside, 
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And see where yon blue smokes arise, 
There on the dew y Village-green, . 
Meet blooming m: Lids and she phe ‘a: boys, 
To hail thy morn of ¢: ay nineteen, 


Go join, fair maid, the ae ring, 
And let thy youthiul he ‘art be gay ; 
Enjoy the flowers of Lite’s fair spring 
For soo Nn, too soon, they dic aw: ty: . 
But while old time, on ceaseless wing, 
Bears off a year cach natal day, 
Let wisdom, % virtue, honour bring 
A charm, which time can ne'er decay,” 


—- = 


SONNET. 





Addressed to a Fricnd on his I ‘oyagce to the West-Indies, 
Written from Hampton Court, 
BY MRS. COCKLE. 





From these proud towers, whilst Friendship’s wishes stray, 
To where thy bark, the western billows lave, 
lay gentler breezes round her pinnace play, 
And softer murmurs swell the rising wave ! N 
Breathed in the freshness of the moontight gale, 
Whilst round thy cabin fairy visions rove ; 
Or list’ning as the sea-boy’s whisper’d tale, 
Wakes the warm impulse of remember'd love: 
O, may they meet thee in that pensive hour, 
Sacred to cherish’d thoughts and sympathy, 
Steal to thine ear ’midst evening's balmy pow'r 
The gentle heralds of esteem from me : 
Borne on that breeze, may blending wishes form 
Mcmory’s strong tye, and Friendship’s stronger charm! 





TO A SOLDIER’S WIDOW. 


——_— 


Weep no more, thou mourner sad | 
Died he not for glory ? 
Bid thy widow’d heart be glad, 
Since he lives in story. 

Tho’ his corse far, far away, 
Sleeps where war hath laid it, 
Angel’s tears embalm the clay, 
And deathiess laurels shade it! 
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REVIEW. 


4 Syiut PLEAS'D TO PRAISE, YET NOT AFRAID TOSLAME.” 


Port. 


Azt. 1.—Transactions of the Parisian Sanhedrim, or Acts of 
the Assembly of Israeittish Deputies of France and Italy, 
convoked at Paris by an Imperial and Roy yal Decree. Dated 
Way 30,1806. Translated from the Original, published by 


iM. Di 


Kirwa! 1; Ksq. Svo. pp. 334. 





ArT. I 


of ft 


Be ne Tama, with a Preface and Notes. By F. D. 


8s. Tay lor. 


New Sanhedrin (m) and Causes and Consequences 
he French Emperor’s Conduct towards the Jews; in- 


eluding Offictal Documents, a Sketch of thetr Liistory, and 


Considerations on the P) gigas 
9 
12mo. pp 


House of [sracl. 


Tur singular history of the Jews 
points them out as peculiar objects 
of Divine Providence, and prophe- 
cy constitutes them the heirs of 
unparallctled blessings in some fue 
ture period. ‘They have not been 
preserved a separate people, among 
ail the nations whither they have 
been driven, for no purpose, or for 
ain unimportant onc. The time 
inay not be far distant when “God 
will comfort his people, and speak 
animating words to Jerusalem, and 
declare unto her that her warfare 
is fulfilled; 


that the expiation of 
her nuquity is accepted 5; that she 
shall receive at the hand of Jcho- 
vah, blessings double to the punish- 
ment of all her sins*.’ 

The eventsin relation tothe Jews 
that have lately occurred in France 
cannot tal of exciting the attention 





* Isa. xl. 1, 3. Bp. Loweh’s version. 


by an Advocate for the 


190. 3s. 6d. Jones. 


of all such, of whatever religious 
proiession, as are * waiting for the 
consolation of Israel;” though we 
are aware that the mere man of the 
world will smile at them, and the 
mere politician deem them beneath 
his notice. ‘The Almighty some. 
times mocks human expectations 
by bringing about the greatest ree 
sults from operations that are al- 
most imperceptible. The world 
has witnessed, with total unconcern, 
the annihilation, within these few 
years, of the papal dominion, and 
the judgments of Heaven upon 
those countries which had ‘* given 
their power to the beast,” and 
“ became drunk with the blood of 
the saints.” The same insensibility 
prevailed in the minds of the Jews 
on the destruction of Jerusalem : 
henee the prophetic question of 
Christ to his disciples, which seems 
to characterize the nineteenth no 
less than the first century; “ Whee 
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the Son of man cometh, shall he 
find faith on the earth*?” 

One reason perhaps why the 
people of this country have looked 
with iadiflercnce upon the change 
that bas taken place in the condi- 
tion of the Jews on the Continent 
of Europe is that it has been effect- 
ed by a power in hostility to Great 
Britain. Our patriotic animosities, 
usually violent, are here ridicu- 
lous. We think noname tooabu- 
sive for the Emperor of the French. 
We give credit to every charge that 
renegade Frenchmen or needy wri- 
ters publish against bim. Nothing 
that he does is praiseworthy, none 
of his measures are even acciden- 
tally bencficial. Englishmen ex- 
patiate with raptures upon feudal 
vassalage because Bonaparte has 
delivered Germany from it, and 
defend persecution because Bona- 
parte is tolerant. 

On the same principle the en- 
franchisement of the Jews inFrance 
is never adverted to but in ridicule 
and contempt. Their convocation 
at Paris is either a scheme for ex- 
turting money from them, or a 
mere theatrical shew, devised to 
gratify the vanity of an upstart 
ruler. 

To substantiate the charge of 
rapacity against the French go- 
vernment, a story is told ¢ of a 
douceur of 30 millions of livres 
being required of the Jews, previ- 
ous to their assembling to form a 
Sanhedrim. We utterly disbelieve 
it. Even were it true, we see no 
violation ef equity in demanding 
of acommunity who, in the most 
troublesome periods of the French 
Revolution, had not only enjoyed 
au exemption from military ser- 


——> 





© huke sviii 3. + Transact, Pref. p.s. 


vice (the heaviest of all personal 
taxes) but had profited,as mercan- 
tile men, by the distresses of their 
neighbours, a pecuniary considera- 
tion fur their valuable privileges, 
It this country were invaded by 
the French, and the expulsion of 
them were found difficult, who 
would complain of the injustice of 
levying @ tax upon the property of 
the Clergy and of Dissenting Mie 
nisters, as a substitution for per- 
sonal service ?—Rapacity would 
rather have kept the Jews ina state 
of subjection and fear, and have 
doled out privileges by morsels and 
at a heavy price, than have, for any 
bribe completely emancipated 
them. They are now to all intents 
and purposes French citizens, and 
as much secure as any other classes 
of their countrymen from extor- 
tion. ‘They can no more bé op. 
pressed as a people: and if gaia 
were the object of the French go. 
vernment in its late measures to. 
wards them, it has duped itself and 
realized the fable of the boy and 
the goose which laid golden eggs. 

‘That the assembling of the Jews, 
in solemn councilat Paris, was a 
proud spectacle cannot be denied, 
nor is it improbable that an ambi. 
tion of glory might have mingled 
itself with the motives that induced 
Bonaparte to convoke them. But 
it is surely no disgrace to a prince 
that he builds his glory upon the 
happiness of his subjecis. Would 
to God that all that occupy thrones 
had no other ambition ! 

Putting aside all national ani. 
mosity and vulgar suspicions, it 
would be interesting to inquire ine 
to the real motives of Bonaparte 


for bettering the condition of 


the Jews. They are no doubt po- 
litical: there are few instances on 
record of kings and emperors doing 
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good for itsown ¢ake. His main obe 
jectin calling theJews together was, 
we are persuaded, to devise some 
plan for making them good and use- 
ful citizens, to repress their usurious 
practices, and to convert them into 
manufacturers, husbandmen, and 
conscripts. The effects of the mea- 
sure will exactly coincide with his 
views of policy. Paris is to be the 
metropolis of the world, and it is 
fit that there the Jews, who are dis- 
persed overall nations, should have 
a representative council. ‘Thescat 
of the Sanhedrim will be their 
home. ‘They may look for gain in 
other countries,but they wiliturn to 
France for respects ibility: and com- 
fort. Wherever they are they will 
secretly favour the French cause, 
and. like the Jesuits, will commu. 
nicate important intelligence to the 
Emperor, distribute his bribes, and 
in short, become his apents. ‘J a 
opulence, which procures them : 

cess to prime ministers and pata 
ces, and their mercantile activity, 
which carries them over all the 
world, will be subservient to the in- 
terests of their benefactor, the 
** Centurion ?’ who * lovec:h their 
nation and hath built them a sy- 
nagogue. It may be necessary 
hereafter, for the security of Laro- 
pean states, that the Jews resident 
in them should take an oath of ab- 
ase ot the Grand Rabbi and 
the S sanhedrim of Paris. The J ws 
in France are to become soldiers, 
and Bonaparte would be at no loss 
how to employ an army composed 
of “the children cf Israel.” He 
has not dropt his predilection for 
the conquest of Egypt. and the peo- 
ple thatshould establish themselves 
in Palestine would easily subjugate 
the neighbouring ee From 
Italy to Syria is only a short voy- 
age In consideration of favours 





granted to the Sublime Porte in 
Europe the Holy Land may be 
quietly surrendered into the hands 
of the Christian Emperor. ‘The 
kingdom of Persia may be at any 
time won over to the side of France. 
A bribe would convert the Arabs 
into useful allies. The native Indian 
powers are easily surred up to re- 
volt. And insuch a conjunction of 
circumstances it might be wisdom 
inthe British to stipulate for their 
sufety by engaging to leave Hin- 
dostan. 

Our opinion briefly is that 
the measures now pursuing in 
France with regard to the Jews, 
will lead to their restoration. How 
near this event may be is not for 
us to pronounce. ‘The signs of the 
times seem to prognosticate its be- 
ins at hand. 

The Jews in France and Italy 
amount, it scems, to about a hun. 
dred thousand. Germany and Hoi- 
; tend; which are in some measure 
under the control of France, con- 
tain probably twice as many. The 
whoie of this population wouid 
form but a weak state; but couisi- 
dered as a body of non-conformists 
In religion, it is sufficiently strong to 
be respected, andim portant cnou! oh 
surely for the care of a wise leoise 
lator. ‘The National Assembly of 
France had,in the year 1790, en- 
franchised all those of the Je wish 
persuasion that took the civic oath 5 
and though, in the stormy period 
that succeeded, their rights could 
scarcely be pronounce dl sect We, 
the! ir condition was const: antly im 
proving tll the memorable * Im- 
perial Decree” of May 30, 1806, 
elevated them toa higherrank than 
the most sanguine “among them 
evere xpecied toattain, establishing 
their religion not, on the saudy 
foun lationot toleration, | but on the 
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immutable basis of justice and 
providing for its permanence and 
respectability. 

[t is not our intention to relate 
in this place the history of the 


Jewish Convocation. ‘That has 
been given in part and will be, from 
time to time, more fully given in 
another department of our work. 
The members of the Assembly 
seem to have displayed greater ta- 
lents than was to have been ex- 
pected from persons who had been 
hitherto detained in such political 
obscurity. Their deliberations shew 
that they are as well qualified for 
civil government as any other class 
of men, and afford ground to hope 
that when the occasion arises He- 
brew senators will not talk less 
eloquently or decree Jess wiscly 
than an equal body of Christians. 
We may wish that they had not 
been quite so Jax in the interpre- 
tation of their law, or so extrava. 
gant in their praise of Napoleon, 
but, comparing their past with their 
present condition, their feelings 
heretofore with those which must 
now spring up in their bosoms, we 
cannot allow ourselves to charge 
them—after the English manner— 
with impiety and blasphemy. We 
are acquainted with men who rea- 
dily sacrifice better principles than 
those of Moses, and offer adulation 
as gross and disgusting as any 
presented by the Jewish deputies, 
to a monarch not altogether so he- 
roic, or so wise, or so tulerant as 
Bonaparte. 

Hlaving indulged in these gene- 
ral retlections we shall now briefly 
notice the publications before us, 
which, as may be easily conceived 
are more interesting on account of 
their subject than their execution. 

‘The “ ‘Vransactions” is a trans- 
lation from the original of M. Di- 

VOL. Il. 





ogene Tama, who is, we appre- 
hend, a Parisian Jew. The former 
part of the volume is filled with 
extracts from some dull Jewish 
controversial pamphlets; the Jatter 
contains a Journal of the delibera- 
uions of the Deputies. The whole 
isasimmethodical as French works 
commonly are. The translation 
is respectable. F. D. Kirwan, Esq. 
is we conjecture a mere bookseller’s 
name. The “ Preface” by the 
translator isill written, and displaye 
the most vulgar prejudices and the 
most contemptible ignorance of the 
principles of religious liberty. In 
scurrility it 1s not surpassed by 
the Landon ministerial newspapers, 
The title of this volume is a sheer 
deception, for instead of being an 
account of the Sanhedrim, it con- 
cludes with the breaking up of the 
Assembly of Deputies some time 
before the Sanhedrtim had been 
convened. 

““'The New Sanhedrin” (m) isa 
work of less pretension, It contains 
the accounts of the Jewish Assem-. 
bly and Sanhedrim, which have 
appeared in the Moniteur. It was 
evidently compiled in haste: the 
translation 1s sometimes incorrect, 
and the names of the Jewish depue 
tics and members of Sanhedrim are 
here and there misprinted, It con- 
tains however much novel and use- 
ful information, and, to the credit 
of the bookseller, is published ina 
cheap and popular form. The 
author is truly * An Advocate for 
the House of Israel.” le thinks 
that Bonaparte is raised up tu be 
their temporal Messiah. He spiri- 
tualizes the prophecies and contends 
that France may prove the holy 
land, Paris the holy city. He has 


no tenderness for the whore of Ba- 

bylon, but he argues that religious 

tyranny is every here anti-clirist. 
4 @Q 
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Iie augurs il] for England of the 
present contest with France, and 
in concluding, warns his country- 
men, as intelligibly as was prudent, 
o! tie calamities which are coming 
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upon us. Hisspeculations, however 
disagreeable, are worthy of atten. 
tion. It isnot the part of a faithful 
seer to prophecy always smooth 
things. 


Art. UL.—A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Beilby Porteus, Lord Bishop 
of London, on the Subject of his citation of the Writer before 
the Spiritual Court, onan unfounded Charge respecting cer- 
tain Doctrines contained in his Visitation Discourse, preached 


before Dr. Greiton, 
July &, 1806. By 
Cold-Norton, Essex, 
Holborn, 1807. 


SVO. 


This is a very important pub- 
lication, 
the attention every serious 
Christian, to whatever denomina- 
Hen he may The circum- 
stunces which gave rise to it are 
the tollowing: Mr. Stone is an 
aged Clergyman, between seve nty 
and ci ghty years of age, with a 
family of eight children. It is ne- 
cessary that this* circumstance 
should be mentioned, because it 
is not improbable that it had some 
weightin the prosecution instituted 
against him. He is rector of a 
parish in Essex, and in consequence 
of hulding a living he was called 
upon by the Archdeacon to preach 
@ Visitation sermon. Obedient to 
this call, he preached a sermon 
before Archdeacon Gretton, at 
Danbury, July 8, i806, 

lt " usua! at these visitations for 
the clergy to dine together,and at 
thes dinner the preacher sat down 
with his rcverend brethren, and 
parted irom them apparently in 


ot 


belong. 


chiistian charity, About a month 
after, he prated and pulilishe ad 
this sermon; and the dectrines 


contained mit, bemg open to public 
mauversion, received @s might 
expected, applause or censure 
according to the tencts of the 


Francis Stone, M. A. 


and hi ghly deserving of 


Archdeacon of Essex, at Danbury, 


F. S. A. Rector of 


pp. 42. Eaton, 187. High 
reader. It did not appear, how- 


ever, that the Archdeacon or any 
of the clergy who heard the ser. 
mon had expressed any indignation 
against the author, or the senti- 
ments contained m his discourse ; 
and after going through one edition, 
asccond was published, the din. 
persion of which was stopped by a 
criminal prosecution being instle 
tuted against the author. 

The mode in which this was 
instituted is perhaps the most ex- 
traordinary that has hitherto oc- 
curred in the annals of the Church 
of England; and itis peculiarly 
mcumbent on the clergy 4 that 
church to attend to it, or from 
being one of the most edipendch 
they may become one of the most 
servile bodies that has hitherto 
disgraced ecclesiastical history. 
On April 10, 1807, an appa- 
ritor, that is, a messenger oF 
bailiff, from the bishop of Lon- 
don, knocked at Mr. Stone’s door 
and put into his hand a citation to 
appear in the Spiritual Court, jn 
Doctor’s Commons, _ betore 
William Scott, a Doctor of Laws, 
who is also the geutleman who 
presidesin the Adinivalty Court on 
prize cases, and has full employs 
ment upon his hands in imaring 


‘Sir 
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affairs. The charge against him 
was fur impugning, or preaching 
against certain of the Thirtysnine 
Articles; and it was brotight by a 
Mr. Bishop, the king’s proctor 
general. It does not appear that 
this Mr. Bishop heard the sermon 
delivered ; it isnot known whether 
he has instituted the prosecution 
on his own account, or on the ac. 
count of certain persons behind 
the curtain, who pay his expenses 
in this very extraordinary pro- 
secuuion,. 

In consequence, however, of the 
citation, Mr. Stone took advice 
of his proctor what he was to do, 
and, tollowing that advice, left 
the answer to him; and the 
proctor appeared for his client; 
und the cause has been carried 
on, from that moment to this, 
according to the forms of the 
ecclesiasucal court. ‘The vexation 
and expense to which Mr. Stone 
has been put may be easily con- 
ceived by all who know any thing 
of the ecclesiastical courts. Mr. 
Bishop brought in a variety oi 
charges, under the name o/ articles, 
and during the last summer was 
em) loyed in examining witnesses 
upon them, ‘This last term, it was 
expected that. the cause would 
have been finished by the prose- 
cutor, when, instead of this taking 
place, he begged leave to introduce 
a new article. This of course 
was resisted by Mr. Stone’s coun- 
cil, but, after a little debate on the 
subject, the judge decided that the 
new article should be brought in: 
and it was a sight, we are intormed, 
which struck one of the spectators 
with horror to see Mr. Bishop, 
the prosecutor, rise very coolly 
from his seat at the bottom of the 
table, walk up to the judge, and 
there discuss with bim in what 
matiner the articles should be re. 


formed, and this new article ade 
mitted, Such a correspondence be- 
tween a judge and a prosecutor 
would appear very odd in our 
criminal law courts! But be it 
as it may, the new article being 
admitted, Mr, Bishop, the proses 
cutor, examined his witnesses on 
the new charge, and the term end. 
ed in that state, when the prosecue 
tor hadstill the business in his own 
hands ; and it was expected that 
he would finish what he had to do 
aud bring in his proots in the be. 
ginning of the next term, 

It should be observed that, in 
all this transaction Mr. Stone, on 
lis part, has left Mr, Bishop very 
much to himself. Mr. Stone pros 
tested against the citation betore 
Sir William Scott, Doctor of 
Laws, because he was called to 
appear before an improper tribu- 
nal, one incompetent to judge the 
merits of the case. ‘The judge, 
however, decided against him. 
lie resisted also the introduction 
of a new article, because he con. 


f ceived, that whem a person was put 


on his trial upon any charges, it 
was not just, or equitable, or 
lawful, to introduce new charges, 
and to interweave them with the 
ofiginal charges. But in this also 
the judge was against him. In all 
other respects, Mr. Stone has left 
Mr. Bishop tu do what he pleases, 
and to examine what witnesses he 
pleases. Mr. Stone has not cross. 
examined any of them. ‘The wit 
nesses are chicfly booksellers, or 
their servants. One witness is a 
Doctor of Divinity, the Reverend 
John Symonds Breeden, but to 
what point his evidence extends 
we know not, 

This is a short history of the 
prosecution ; but In this publicw. 
tion Mr, Stone has kept a dignified 
silence on this head. Ile dues Not 
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even mention the name of Mr. 
Bishop, the prosecutor; nor dees 
he hint at all at the proceedings of 
the court and the resistance he has 
made tv what he deems improper 
in its conduct. His whole letter 
is taken up with this plain and 
important question: Was it right 
for the Bishop of London to cite 
into acriminal court, a clergyman, 
for opinions delivered in his ser- 
mon, contrary to those maintained 
in the Thirty-nine Articles? The 
question Is argued In a very grave 
and solemn manner by the author, 
and he denies that the preaching 
of opinions contrary to the Thirty- 
nine Articles is matter fora crimi- 
nal prosecution. 

He argues in this manner: The 
church of England has established 
certain articles to which a candi- 
date for what are ealled holy or- 
ders must subscribe, previous to 
ordination. After this subscription 
he goes through a certain ceremo- 
ny, «nd is solemnly adjured by the 
Bishop to answer in the sight of 
God the following questions. 

‘‘Are you persuaded that the holy 
scripiures contain @ulliciently all 
doctrines required of necessity for 
eternal salvation, through faith in 
Jesus Christ? and are you deter- 
mined out of the said scriptures 
to instruct the people committed 
to your charge, and to teach no. 
thing, as required of necessity to 
eternal salvation, but that which 
you shall be persuaded may be 
concluded and proved by scrip- 
ture?” 

** Answer. I am so determined, 

and have so determined, by God's 
» 
grace. 

The Bishop. Will you he 
ready with all faithful diligence to 
banish and drive away all errone- 
ous and strange doctrines, contrary 
to God’s word? ” ° 


‘* Answer. I will, the Lord be- 
ing my helper.” 

Here, then, Mr. Stone rests his 
case. He says that he has strictly 
complied with the vow made by 
him to his ordaining bishop, who 
never asked him whether he would 
teach or preach in conformity to 
the articles. ‘The engagement to 
the bishop, he contends, 1s uncon- 
ditional and scnptural, and com- 
pletely emancipates him from the 
galling yoke of the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles. How indeed is a preacher 
to act? is he to act against his 
conscicnce because he may say 
something against the articles? 
No. He i is bound by his vow be- 
fore God and the ehristian church 
to preach and teach only that 
which he is persuaded may bx 
proved by the scriptures. The ar- 
gument is, in our opinion, conclu- 
sive, and Mr. Stone deserves the 
thanks of the Clergy for having so 
well pleaded their cause. 

Having produced his argument, 
Mr. Stone puts himself in the place 
of the Bishop, and supposes how 
he should act if, in a similar case, 
a cle Tgyman, suppose d to have 
preaciied erroneous doctrines, had 
been brought before bim, = The 
sentiments he advances in this man- 
ner are highly worthy of a christian 
bishop, and we recommend them 
to the perusal not only of the bi- 
shops of the churches of Rome, 
Greece, and Eneland, but to the 
Presbyters of Scotland and the 
ministers of every congregation of 
Christians. How long will it be 
before the teachers of Christianity 
have learned that their’s is‘ reli- 
gion of love, and that an erring 

brother is to be brought back into 
the toid by argument, and that it 

is p ossible for one man to be right 
and a whole church to be wrong! 
Protestants aljow this in their dis- 


cas alin ee 
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cussions with papists, but in their 
contests with each other the max- 
i is continually forgotten. 

‘The tenets advanced in the ser- 
mon are maintained in this letter. 
The whole is written with great 
dignity, and due respect to his 
spiritual superior. In fact, the 
tenets in the sermon are nothing 
to the argument; tor whether he 
protests boldly against some lead- 
ing potnts of the faith of the church 
ot kngland, or expresses only, like 
the Bishop of Lincoln, his dissent 
irom one of them, his argument is 


the same ; namely, that he is to 
obey God rather than man ; he is 
to look to the scriptures for his 
mstructions, not to the articles. 
So striking a publication has not 
for many years made its Appears 
ance; and it is singular enough 
that both Mr. Stone and the Bishop 
were on the same side about forty 
years ago, w'--n they endeavoured 
each to obtain a reform on the 
subject of subscription to the are 
ticles. 


AMICUS. * 


Arr. 1V.—The Danger of reading Improper Books. —A Ser- 


mon, preached in the Rev. 


John Goode’s Meeting, at a 


Monthly Association of Congregational Ministers and 


Churches in London. Oct. 


8, 1807. By the Rev. John 


Clayton, jun. svo. pp. 44. Black and Co, 


The subject of this discourse is 
of considerable importance, and at 
the same time not entirely without 
its difficultics. It is therefore de. 
sirable that the person who enters 
on the discussion of it should be 
distinguished by the extent of his 
information, the liberality of his 
snind, and the soundaess of his 
judgment. Whether these cha- 
racteristics are discoverable tn the 
present attempt must be determin. 
ed by 2 fair examination of it. 

‘The design of the preacher ap- 
pears in part to be entitled to ap- 
probation ; and the reader will find 


some observations on the mischiet 


arising from an indiscriminate pc- 
rusal of the trash of our circulavng 
iibraries, which are just and ra- 
tional. But we are sorry to add, 
that in other parts of the discourse 
will be found, not merely a bigot- 
ed attachment to a system which 
the author chooses to denominate 
“the peculiarities of evaneelic 
testimony,” but also alarge portion 
; 6 





of that dread and hatred of free 
Inguiry, that anxiety to perpe. 
tuate ignorance amongst the mass 
of the people, and to prevent the 
least ray of knowledge from enter- 
ing the mind by blocking up all 
its avenues, and that earnest en. 
deavour to keep religion in the 
hands of the priest and the ma- 
gistrate, which have characterised 
the most corrupt periods of antie 
christian darkness. 

In the first head of the discourse 
(p. 6.) we are told that “ it 
would be “uPUNY fur an individual, 





* Our readers will, we are persvaded, 
fee], with us, indebted to our corre- 
spondent for this ingenious and interest- 
ing article of Keview. Such as wish to 
see the question af Mr, Stone’s conduct 
in the church fully discussed are referred 
to his own Letters in the Monthly Re- 
pesitery, which contain the substance of 
the pamphlet here reviewed, vol ii. p. 
528, 565 and 647; and also to the fi. 
lowing papers, viz. vol. i. p. 490, and 
g9r. Voi. ait p. 20, 69, 139, and 634. 















who can have but littl time for 
reading, to peruse the obze crions 
which have been brought against 
divine truth’—that is, against Mr. 
J.Clayton’s creed—but* it may be 
right for a minister or magistrate 
to read them;’’ and in the next 
page we are informed that the “Av. 
man mind is in direct enmity against 
the truth of God ;”’ :.id that *‘ there 
Is not a more successful method of 
confirming this natural enmity, 
than reading the productions ot 
those who have boldly opposed, or 
insidiously denied the peculiarities 
of evangelic tesumony ;” alias, the 
peculiar opinions in which Mr.J.C. 
has becn educated. Thus, by work. 
ing upon the fears of the private 
Chrisuan, he is to be deterred from 
free inquiry, andis to be induced 
to take every thing upon trust from 
the priest. ‘The priest will kindly 
take charge of his soul; while he, 
simple creature ! has nothing to do 
but to shut his eyes and open his 
mouth, and swallow whatever spi- 
ritual food the priest shall be pleas- 
ed to provide for him. 

These, gentle reader, are the 
avowed sentiments of a protestant 
dissenting divine! May it not fairly 
be asked, in what respect do they 
differ from Popery? Or at least, 
do they come any thing short of a 
direct denial of that best and no. 
blest principle of protestantism, 
THE RIGHT AND DUTY OF PkI- 
VATE JUDGMENT? Whiatsays the 
Romish priest? The vulgar are 
not judges of truth; and if they 
aticmpt to read and think for them- 
selves the consequence will be that 
they will become heretics and be 
damned, They must not be per- 
mitted therefore to see heretical 
books. Nothing must be put into 
their hands that is not perfectly 
seusistent with the orthodox 
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faith. It is true that they extend 


this prohibition to the re ‘ading of 


the sc riptures, and with great con. 
sistency ; since the universal pre- 
valence of this practice, though it 
would not in the least injure the 
Christian religion, would be certain 
ruin to the pretended orthodox 
faith. Mr. C. is not quite so con- 


sistent. He permits the reading of 
the scriptures; he even speaks of 


the true nobility of the Bereans 
whose practice it was to search 
them. But. we cannot commend 
the prudence of this permission, 
since we have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that if this practice be encou- 
raged, and the study of the scrip. 
tures upon just and liberal prin- 
ciples of criticism become om 
it will bein vain for Mr. J.C, 
think of keeping his young friends 
** out of the reach of the contami- 
nating influence of those princi. 
ples” which he holds in such 
abhorrence, 

Mr. J.C. truly remarks (p.11.) 
that ** no man can embrace erro1 
without suffering injury” But what, 
in Mr.J.C.’s opinion, are the most 
eflectual means of guarding the 
human mind against error? Does 
he recommend a diligent and care- 
ful inquiry after truth? Does he 
advise his hearers, in order that 
they may enter upon this inquiry 
with every advantage, and pursuc 
it with the greatest probability of 
success, to “endeavour as far as 
possible to divest themselves ot 
prejudice and prepossession, to tre. 
themselves from every undue bias, 
and to seck the truth in the love 
of it? In the study of the scrip- 
tures, does he exhort them to suff: 
no man to have dominion “ver 
their faith, but to avail themsely . 
of assistance from every quarter ¢ 
Does he warn them against the 
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influence of great names, against 
submitting to the authority ot sects 
and parties, against being disheart. 
ened by the tear of obloguy, re. 
proach, and persecution? In the 
examination of controverted pas. 
sages, docs he urge them to spare 
no pains to inform themselves con- 
cerning the correctness of the text 
and the fidelity of the truuslations, 
to compare the various aid some. 
times Opposite senses which have 
been assigned to these passages by 
men of different religious sent. 
ments, to weigh their arguinents 
caretully,and atlength, with manly 
courage,tempered by Christian hu- 
mility, to gudye for themselves #— 
Not a hint of this sort is to be 
found. Onthe contrary Mr. J.C.’s 
object seems to be to keep them 
from deviating one han’s breadth 
trom the path marked out for them 
by their ministers; and to per 


suade them that every syllable of 


our common English Bible is en- 
titled to the character of the in- 
spired word of God, and that the 
whole must be understood and 
believed in that sense which he 
chooses to call evangelical. 

There is one cause of Mr. J.C.’s 
uneasiness which is somewhat cue 
rious. ‘*I know many persons, 
says he, (p. 18) who would not go 
to hear a Socinian preach, much 
less give a guinza to his support”-— 
thus far all is well ; Lutalas! these 

aime persons—** habitually read 
the produce of bis pen, and leberally 
subscribe to the printed propagation 
of his sentiments. And I will 
undertake to prove, (adds the 


preacher,) that some religious pros 
fessors have for years contributed 
‘by taking in these works) twice as 
much to the spread of Christ. 
degrading and souleruining opinie 
ons, as to tie support of their evane 
gelical minister.” Hine ille ae 
cryma! ‘This is the mortifying 
cucumstance, that the Unitarian 
who preaches eternal life by Jesus 
Christ, to those only who patiently 
continue in well doing, which 
every body knows to be a difficult 
thing, should be paid twice as 
much asthe orthodox teacher who 
assures his pupils that Christ has 
done every thing for them, so that 
nothing is required of them but to 
believe. We take it for granted 
thatMr. J.C. 16 correet in his state. 
ment, and as we think it no crime 
either “ to hearaSocinian preach,” 
or to “give a guinea for his supe 
port,’ we shall not conceal our 
pleasure in being informed, upon 
such authority, that the readers of 
Unitarian publications, amongst 
the reputed orthodox, are so nue 
merous and their subscriptions so 
liberal. This looks well. 

Mr. J.C. insoliciting the atten- 
tion of his hearers informs them 
that he has “preferred the selection 
of useful remark to any attempt at 
a display of geniuvs.”’ In the se- 
lection of useful remark, we think 
he has been in some mstances hap- 
py, and in others very unfortunate 5 
but in his endeavour to avoid any 
display of genius, we can assure 
our readers he has every where 
succceded to admiration ! 

5, 
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Art. V.—Remarks on the Arguments advanced by Mr. P 


Edwards for the Baptism, Church-membership, and Salva- 
tion of Infants, ina Work entitled, “© Candid Reasons for 


renouncing the Principles of Antipedobaptism, ”’ 


In a 


Letter to a Friend, wherein the certain happiness of all 
Children dying in infancy ts maintained. By Joseph Do- 


bell. pp. 174. 12mo0. 2s. 


The subject of baptism has been 
so Often discussed by men of the 
greatest learning and abilities, of 
all persuasions, that little that 1s 
new can be expecied to be ad- 
vanced upon it. The present work 
is, we are told, intended as an an- 
swer to one Mr. Peter Edwards 
on this subject, a gentleman who 
had been a baptist minister, but 
who, having changed his opinion, 
became one of the most zealous 
pxedobaptists. If we are not great- 
ly mistaken, the performance of 
Mr. D. discovers profound think- 
ing and great ingenuity of argue 
ment. He has also the merit of 
occupying new ground and of stat- 
ing the question in new points of 
view. Indeed,so thorough!y has 
his mind been immersed in his sub- 
ject that he is by no means satis- 
ficd with common-place arguments. 
Most of the baptists have incau- 
ticuslv admitted that children un- 
der the Jewish economy were 
members of that church. This 
Mr. D. boldly denies, and mdain- 
tals that infants never were the 
subjects of a promise, or of an or- 
dinance, or members of the church 
under avy dispensation: That all 
covenants and promises were made 
with, and given to adults, that the 
command to circumcise Was given 
to the parents and not to their ine 
jants, and that the parents being 
the subjewts of the command, it 
was their duty to obey it, and not 


1 ial Oi thet miants, 


“ A church,” says Mr. D. “ is a socie- 
ty, a number of persons united together 
for religious purposes, for the worship 
and service of God, and who stand in 
special relation to him. Now every 
one must see, that such a society mut 
be a voluntary one; that the persons con- 
stituting sucha society must be cap- 
able of understanding the purpose, for 
which they are united, and oj peiform- 
ing those religious services for which 
they aseemble together. But can in- 
fants be members of such a society ?— 
Are they capable of such union, of 
the purposes for which it is formed, or 
of the services to be performed by it? 
The very stating of these questions is 
sufficient to shew the extreme absurdity 
of the position, that infants ever were 
members of the church of God.” 

The several topics above notic- 
ed, together with the reasoning 
usually adduced upon them, are, 
with great cogency of arguincnt, 
considered much at large. After 
which Mr. D. proceeds to prove, 
"The certain happiness of all chil, 
dren who die in their iniancy.”’ 
But he opposes the common nouon 
of infant salvation ; because, as he 
Slates, 

“ The term salvation in the scriptures 
is used to denote either the blessings of 
grace which are the means of salvation 
to believers, or deliverance from sin and 
condemnation, which is to them the 
way to eternal life.” , 

Iniant salvation supposes Ie 
fant guilt. Sin is a transgression 
of the law; but where there 1s 
no law there can be no disobedi- 
ence. ‘This is the state of iniants, 
‘They are not moral agents. ‘They 
tire under no obligations of law, 
@iud thereiore they can neithei 
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eommit sin, nor incur guilt, of 
course they cannot stand in need 
of salvation, or be liable to con- 
demnation. The conclusion of his 
argument is, * A profession of re. 
pentance and faith are (is Jessential 
to baptism, church-membership 
and salvation. But adults only 
are the proper subjects of baptism, 
churcha@iembership, and salvatie 
on.”? We know not what will be 
thought of the present work by 
pxedobaptists; it certainly de- 


mands their serious attention: by 
many it will be thought unan. 
swerable, and there can be fittle 
doubt that the baptists will con- 
sider the author as having render. 
ed essential service to their cause, 

The preface contains some ree 
marks upon a pamphlet in fae 
vour of infant baptism, by D, 
Tvreman, of the Isle of Wight, 
which we see not how that gen. 
tleman can refuse noticing, with. 
out yiving up his argument. E, 
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At Islington, May 19th, RICHARD 
CORRIE, Esq. in the 32d year of his 
age. He had enjoyed an uncommon 
degree of good health throughout life, 
and was blessed with an easy dismission 
from the cares and anxieties of mortality. 
Klis degacies were numerous, and shew 
that he had imbibed the generous spiiit 
of the religion of Christ. He left sol. 
to the Rev. N. Jennings whom he latter- 
ly attended—r1ool. tothe Rev. H. Wor- 
thington, to distribute among ten Pres- 
byterian ministers—sol. to the Rev. J. 
Evans—znd rool. for him to distribute 
among ten General Baptist Ministers— 
besides certain sum. to various charitable 
institutions in London and its vicinity. 
As Mr. Corrie was not a Baptist, his lega- 
cy tothe General Buptists, is a proot of 
his liberality of sentiment. Indeed he 
always spoke in terms of abhorrence of 
every species of religious bigotry. 

He wasa great admirer of Deddridge, 
and has tokl the writer of this -ketch 
with what pleasure when a boy he con- 
ducted him from his lodgings in Caunon 
Street,to preach atthe Weigh House, near 
London Bridge. ‘There was something 
peculiarly friendly in Mr. Corric’s tem- 
per and disposition. le had always 3 
small party at the commencement of 
every year, chiefly composed of minise 
ters of different denominations. 

The richt of private judgment was 
with him a matter of the fi.st importance. 
And thouch he dishked extremes of 


every kind, he was an enlightened and firm 
friend of our commen christiasity. 
E, 


May 28, the Rev. JONATHAN 
SCOTT, (commonly called Captain 
Scott,) of Matlock, an eminent preacher 
among the Calvinistic Methodi:ts. He 
was born at Shrewsbury, Nov. 15,1735, 
being the second son of Richard Scott, 
Esq. a captain in the army. He followed 
his father’s profession, and in the 17th 
year of his age became a cornet in the 
7th regiment of Dragoons: he conti- 
nued in the army 17 years, and rose te 
the rank of a captain lieutenant. He was 
in Lord George Sackville’s cavalry, at 
the battle of Minden, in 1759. 

From an early period he was under 
religious impressions, and had, what he 
himself afterwards called, his “ religi- 
ous fits.’’ It was his daily practice, while 
in the army, to read the psalms and lese 
sons of the day. At length hearing, 
by accident, the Jate Mr. Romaine, iy a 
village in Sussex, he entered entirely into 
Methodist views, and from thenecfore 
wards gave himse'f completely up to his 
re igious convictions, He began to preach, 
it is suppo-ed, at the beginning of the 
year 1767, in Leicester. He held pri- 
vate spiritual conferences with the sole 
diers of his regiment. And wherever 
the regiment marched, he went as @ 
preacher, ‘The waion, however, of the 
two characters, of military ofbcer and 
methodist preacher, was soon found te 
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fa ar ey Ty "Mare! 
commission having, in the Bn 
year, married Miss Elizabeth C.ay, of 
Wollerton, near Drayton, Shrops hire, 
with whom he gained a handsome 
estate. Captain S ott now became a 
ypular preacher among his party. His 
eeal never cooled. He introduced the 
Methodist doctrine into many places 
in Shropshive, Lancashire, and other 
counties, where it had not been be cfore 
known. Ile was culogize d by Whit- 
field, and by his recommendation intro- 
duced into the tabernacle pulpit, whi h 
in his turn he filled for ur vwards sof 2 
years. He was ordained at Lan aster, 
1776, as ** a Presbyter or teacher, at 
large.” His first settlement was at 
Wollerton on his wife's estate, but hav- 
ing built a chapel at Drayton and ra used 
a consid-rable congregation there, he in 
3 little time removed to that piace. 
About the vear 1779. he became inti- 
mate'y acquainted with the late Lady 
Glenorchy. This lady devoted the 
whole of her property to chariry and 
the support o — she considered 
gospel-preaching. In the captain sve 
found a counsellor and assistant. and to 
him much of her charity was intrusted 
She assisted him on most of his reliious 
schemes. One of her best works was 
the establishment of an academy for 
young ministers at Oswestry, under the 
able direction of Mr. Wil'iams, now 
Doctor, and tutor of the Independent 
Academy at Rotheram, Yorkshire. Her 
ladyship died n | 786 bequeathing toher 
religious fricad, the Capt ain, 3 hou-e and 
the che pelar Matlock, and a. onsiderable 
sum of money. tlie remeved to Mat- 
lock, 1794. tits wite died lamented by 
him. 1799; ard in 1802, he married a 
second <i ¢, to the widew of the Jare S. 
Barrow | sq. 0 hosurvives him. After 
his second murriage he resided and 
vw ‘d alternately at Nantwich end 


ation k. In the ear v pa refi 1$ "Y2}71'3< 
try, We fb d beea accustomed to travel 
frum 32 (0 20 miles on : Sunday, and 
to preach five or six times a week. 
La hy, h wa’ Gi uped to -i9 — his 
exertions, *hou rh his teal was wandered. 


He preached however til! the end ot Life. 
Captain Scott possessecl many virrues 
He was charitable, frdik ard wpricht 


Flas charactcr had a s reng colouring of 


oddity. 
droliery was out of place in the pulpit, 
but it con-tituted the charm of hi’ : preach 
ing amonist the populace. His p 7 
e-s were sometimes ludicrously stran 


He was very facetious. His 


He often prayed publicly for his bona 
He had, as mizht be expected, a horror 
of wnatound doctrines: but it was not in 
his nature to be bitter, and his mannevs, 
which were gentleman'y, controlled 
the effects of his proscriptive creed. He 
has left imitators amon,st the Ma odists, 
wha would do well to copy rather his 
virtues than his eccentricities. We es- 
teem good men of every party, and are 
o happy in paying this t: ribute of respect 
toa man, who when living would have 
rejected our praise with indignation. 
| Q. 
O-t. 1, inthe 62d year of his age, at 
his seat near the Schuylkill, General 
PETER MUHLENBURG, son of the 
late Rev. Dr. Henry Muhlenburg, Patri- 
arch of the German Lutheran Church, 
in Pennsylvania. At the suggestion of 
the father the son became a minister of 
the Episcopal Church, in which capacity 
he acted in an acceptable manner in 
Virginia, until 1776, when he became a 
member of the Convention and after. 
wards Colone kot a Regiment of that 
state. In 177 7 he became Bi igadier, 
oa afterwards Major General in the 
Revolutionary Army. On the peace of 
1783 he was chosen by his fellow 
citizens of Pennsylvania, of which he 
was a native, to fill in succession, the 
stations of Vice President of the Exee 
cutive Council, Member of the House of 
Kepresentatives, and Senater of the 
United States, and in all his military and 
political stations, Gen. M. acted faithful- 
ly to his country, and honourably to 
himself. He was brave in the field, and 
firm in the cabinet. In private life he 
was jut, in his domestic and social at- 
tachment: affectionate and sincere, and 
in his intercourse with his friends and 
fellow-c:tizens amicable and unassum- 
ing 
Oct 2, at A! is 2 ye Hants, of which 
he wa. Rect Rev. JOHN STUR- 
Get, D. D. preben -ndary of Winchester, 
chacellor of that dioces-, and chaplain 
to the king, He was father of Mir. 
3s Bourne, one of the Lords of 
the ‘Treasury. Dr r. S. was of New Col- 
lese, Oxford. His writings discover an 
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attachment to the Church, te which 
however he attributes some nced ef a 
further reformation. Hi: manner of 
treating dissenters, also di-plays an ami- 
able spirit of moderation and justly ranks 
him among low-churchmen. Besides 
single sermons he pubiished a volume of 
discourses “ on the Evidences of Natural 
and Reveated Religion,” and“ Reflce- 


tions of Popery,” in answet to Dr. 


Mulner’s History of Winchester. 

Two other publications of his called 
forth replies which exhibited his own 
candid and courteous style of writing. 
In 1779, soon after the appeaiance of the 
Rev. R. Robinson's “ Plan of Lectures 
on the Principles of Nonconformity,”’ 
&e. Dr. 5. published “ Consideiations 
on the Present State of the Church 
Fstablishment, in Letters to the Lord 
Bishop of London.” He here brin.s 
forward the usual arguments foranestub- 
lishment, but recommends that “ all 
unnecessary impeciments should be re- 
moved,” and confesses as to the articles, 
that “ the subjects of some of them are 
of a most obscure and disputable kind.” 
"These ‘* tender points of his subject,” 
as has been well observed, he only 
touches ina very seft and gentle man- 
ner.” ‘The ‘+ Considerations,” were 
noticed by Dr. Toulmin, in“ Letters to 
the Rev. John Sturges,” in which the 
worthy author shews the important 
reason: for nonconformity drawn by 
Dissenters, and especially Unitarians, 
from the forms and doctrines of the 
Church of England. 

In 1790, appeared “ A New Transla- 
tion of Isaiah,” with Notes, by Mr. 
Dodson. Dr. S. soon published “ Short 
Remarks ona New Translation of [sa- 
tah,’ vindicating Bishop Lowth from 
the objections offered to several passages 
of his translation by Mr. Dod-on. That 
learned writer rephed in “ A Letter to 
the Rev. Dr. Sturges.” The letters on 
both sides were, as Mr. Dodson describes 
that of his opponent, ‘‘worthy of the gen- 
tieman, the scholar, and the Christian ”’ 

Oct. 5, at Amsterdam, after a few days 
iliness, aged 53, the Rev. JOSHUA 
JEANS, D. D. Rector of Sheviac in 
Cornwall, Chaplain to the Duke of York, 
and Minister of the English Episcopal 
Church at Amsterdam, where he had 
been settled about four years, ayd was so 
pop ulara preacherthat the place of wor- 

48 


ship :equired aconsiderable enlargement. 
For some time before his death, De, J. 
had collected materials for a new account 
of the States of Holland, &c. but his 
papers arc not sufhcently arranged for 
publication, He has left a widow and 
dauy bter, to lamen: hi, uneapected death, 
whom he had committed, last spring, to 
the care of his friends in England. 

Nov. 3, at his house, South Audley 
Street aged 88, Dr. WILLIAM MARK. 
HAM, Archbishop of York, Primate of 
Fugland, Lord High Almoner to the 
King, and Visitor of Queen's College, 
Oxford. He was of a Nottinghamshire 
family, but born in Lreland, where bis 
father, a military officer, resided. After 
an education at Westminster school, he 
removed to Christ Church, Oxford, and 
in 1745, distinguished himself there by 
aeopy of elegant Lan verses. About 
1750, he was appointed first masterwf 
the school where he had received his 
education ; a charge which, as a mest 
accomplished scholar, he was well pre- 
pared to undertake. During this ep- 
gagement he had, in 1759, been promet- 
ed to a staliin Durham Cathedral, and 
after quitting Westminster, in 1765 to 
the Deanry of Rochester, soon exchang- 
ed for that of Christ Church, an office 
invoiving the care both of a college and 
a cathedra!, yet preferred to Rochester, 
no doubt, for substantial reasons. 

In 1709, Dr. M. preached the Consie ad 
Chcrum, before the Convocation or Syned | 
of Canterbury, which he published ac- 
companied witha Latin speech on pre- 
senting Dr. Thomas as prolocutor to the 
h gher house of Convocation. At the 
end of his Comete, he had paid some high 
compliments to the memory ~ po 
bishop Secker, then lately deceased, 
which drew upon him the strictures of 
Archdeacon Blackburn, who is weil] 
known to have entertained a }ow opinion 
of Secker. He also attacked Dr. M.as 
an enemy of Reformers, a charge not 
likely to prejudice the advances of a 
Churchman. 

‘© Jo better thence again and better 

still t 

In clerical ession.”” 

In Se promoted to the 
bishopric of Chester, and at the same 
time appointed p:c.eptor to the Prince of 
Wale.. In the diocese of Chester them 
resided the Rev. Theophilus Lindscy, 
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that venerable Christian who “in full 
age and hoary holiness,” is now waiting 
the call of his great Master to enter 
upon the rewards of eternity. Mr. 
Lindsey after a long and anxious ‘in- 
quiry had found himself no longer able 
to comply with the terms of confo mity. 
Unliké some ‘ater Unitarian Clergy- 
men, who yet would be thought con- 
fessors, if not martyrs, he resolved to re- 
sign his living, and corresponded on the 
subject with his diocesan, by whom he 
was treated with great kindness and li- 
berality. Indeed he must have been a 
most carcless guardian of the Church, 
who would not have endeavoured, by 
every possible means, to retain in her 
communion sach an exemplary pari-h- 

riest as was the Vicar of Catterick. It 
as needless to add that the arguments of 
the bishop were of no avail. 

In 1777, Dr. M. was tran lated to the 
See of York. The ill-advised and as ill- 
conducted American war was now 
raging. In 1780 the freeholders of 
Yorkshire, among whom Sir George 
Saville, and the Rev. Mr. Wyvil, were 
ye are toek the lead in opposing 
the further prosecution of that war and 
the increasing influence of the crown, 
to which war, as courticrs well know, is 
peculiarly favourable. That meeting 
at which some very courtly sentiments 
were avowed by one of the frecholders, 
a sub-governor of the Prince, was fol- 
lowed by a charge from the Archbishop. 
He took this opportunity to reprove his 
clergy for their interference in politics, 
and gave occasion to the following de- 
slaration from a number of them, that 
“a Clergyman by entering the church, 
does not abandon his civil rights.” In 
1780, our prelate appears to more ad- 
vantage. From a liberal disposition 
towards the Catholics, imputed to him 
by the enthusiastic Protestant Assosia- 
tion, he was the first member of Parlia- 
tient singled out for their vengeance, 
and narrowly escaped from that mis- 
guided rabble. 

The latter years of the Archbishop, 
have a — no publicity. He scarcely 
ever spoke in the House of Lords. Once 
indeed he expressed himself on some 
much agitated topic with so much 
warmth, that a peer who opposed him, 

feminded the prelate that they were 
@ot pow under hig rod. He had yot 


the characteristic of a primitive bishop, 
being ‘* apt to teach,”’ for he seldom 
preached a sermon, and never exhibited 
any taste for theology, no rare occur 
rence, we apprehend, 0» the epi-copal 
bench. His classical fame is celebrated 
by Dr. Parr, a most competent judze, 
who names the Archbishop im his Spita! 
Sermon (p. 10),) among “ the cloud ot 
witnesses in favour of the p'an of edu- 
cation in the English Universities.” 

As a Diocesan, where no courtly 
questions interfered, and in private life 
he at ears to have been blameless and 
amia le His long possession of the 
lucrative See of York, enabled him to 
emich a large family. who are doabtl<ss 
persuaded that the Church of England 
is the best constituted Church in the 
world, whatever those labou:ers in the 
vineyard, the poor curates of the pro- 
vince nizht be tempted to anger? ‘the 
archbishop is said to have Jately present- 
ed 1ocol. each to 47 Grand-children, 
and to have left by will 100,cool. a 
goodly portion of the ecclesiastical 
revenues which have been modestly 
called the “ pittance of the Church.” 

‘Thursday, Nov. 26, Mr. HENRY 
HOLDEN, son of Joseph Holden, E g. 
of Lombard-street, in the 23d year of 
his age, after an illness of three weeks. 
He was modest, affectionate, faithful and 
obliging. fie was exemplary in his at- 
tendance on the public duties of r ligion, 
and wholly untaintedby the vices which 
so frequently sully the reputation and 
destroy the usefulness of young men at 
his critical time of life. He promised 
to be a comfort to his family and friends, 
anda sincere suppoiter of the cause of 
religion; but the Wise Di.poser of 
eveuts has been pleased to close the term 
of his probation, and to remove him 
from this scene of trial and of danger. 
May his young companions imitate his 
excel'encies, and be instructed by his 
unexpected death in the uncertainty of 
lite, and the necessity of inteilectual, 
mora! and Christian industry. 


On Tuesday, Dec. 1, at Plymouth- 
Dock, in a decline, withowt a sigh of 
groan, in his sleep, Mr. BENJAMIN 
NEWTON, 30 years of age, a Mer- 
cer and Draper im that town; a man of 
peculiar mildness of temper, and pos 
vcseed of excellent qualitic. He was 
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engaged in a larze and extensive line of 
business: in which he succeeded his 
master, Mr. Franklin, who, some years 
back, handsomely relinquished it in his 
favour, as a testimony of respect and af- 
fection to him, and as a reward of the ac- 
tivity, diligence and fidelity, with which 
he had conducted it as his apprentice. 
On the Saturday se’nnight, after his 
death, the 13th of Dec his mourning 
selict to whom he had been scarcely 
a year married, was brought to bed of 
@ son. T. 
On the first instant died Mr. FD- 
WARD BES), of Brinks Place, Bolion 
le Moors, aged 37 years It may be 
deemed worthy of remark, that previ- 
eus to his late indi-position, he had em 
joyed for the course of twenty years un- 
interrupted good health, noi baving ex- 
perienced one day’s confines: ent occavi- 
ened by sickness during that period.— 
Health is no security against the stroke 
ef death. July 1806, when in the bloom 
ef manhood, he was suddenly reduced 
by a discharge of blood from his mouth; 
after this first attack, his strength was in 
some degree restored; but the attenti- 
en, solicrtude and skill of the faculty 
failed in their endeavours to prevent a 
sepecition of the complaint. In Muay 
1807, he was again seized, when every 
effert was exerted to save life. Alas! a 
consumption ensued, and he gradually 
declined till he expired. He was an 
ernament to society, and very much ¢s- 
seemed by his friends. His public spi- 
rit, his goodness and openness of heart, 
his social disposition, his urbanityof man- 
ners, his presence of mind, his powers 
ef conversation, hischeertul and plea- 
sant temper, his desire to please und be 
— very much endeared him to a 
arge circle of acquaintance, who sin- 
eerely lament his loss. In the domestic 
eapacities of husband and father, his tri- 
als had been acute. Five years ago, the 
messenger of death surmsmoned his ami- 
able and beloved wife to the tomb; shiec 
was destined to suffer along and very 
painful illness before her exit; ae along 
with four young and delicate children was 
left to regret their irreparable loss; three 
ef whom are now survivin; both parents. 
He resigned his breath in the pleasing 
and certain hope, that a kiad Provi- 
dence would be a father to the father- 
less, and continue friends to protect his 
orphans, and that infinite wisdom, join- 
od with infiaits goodness reigiis. Stay 


the event of his death make a lastin 
impression upon all, who are engag 
in the business and bustle of the world, 
aud lead them so to number their days, 
that they may apply their hearts unte 
wisdorn. Cc. 

Dec. 3, at Ipswich, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. (LA*A REEVE, sister 
to she Jate Vice Admiral Reeve She 
was authoress of the Romance called 
the ** Old English Baron" and other 
works 

On the gth. inst. in the 17th year 
of his ages THOMAS POMEROY, 
jun. of Grove- Place, Hackney. His death 
was occasioned by a diseased organiza 
tion which defied the power of Medi- 
cine. ‘Lhis fact being ascertained, is 
a source of consolation to his afflicted 
parents and relatives. Every effort was 
made which human skill could devise, 
to save his life. Y. 

This is the second affecting instance 
of mortality which has been exh bited 
within a very short time in one Chris- 
tian congregation, and which this me- 
lancholy pait of our montlily labours 
calls upon us to record. Mr. Henry 
Holden (of whose death notice hae 
just been taken) and Mr. Thomas Poe 
meroy, were both of them attendants at 
the Gravel-Pit Meeting, Hackney, and 
on Mr. Aspland’s Sunday Morning 
Lectures to young persons, They were 
both buried in Bunhill Fields; one on 
Wednesday, Dec. 2, the other on Wed- 
nesday, Dec. 16. “lhe premature death 
of these young men is an instructive 
lesson to the surviving youths of the 
sanic congregation, and the same class 
of catechumens, on the uncertainty of 
life, the vanity of all human expectations, 
and the unm peakable value of that religi- 
on “which hath brought life and int- 
mortality to light.” 

Epriox, ° 

Dee. 16, died at Sidmouth, Mrs. 
JUDITH GUNDRY, in the $5th year 
of her age. This exemplary aud truly 
amiable woman was for some years bes 
fore Ler d-ath, by her extreme weakne.s, 
almost whol.y shut out from society. 
A frame at all times delicate, and a 
constitution peculiarly tender, rendercd 
it inconvenient for her, even in her own 
house, and she was utter'y unable to yo 
out of it, to enjoy the conversation of 
her nearest friends. Still, nowever, her 
cheerful and contented temper continued, 
aud, unelthe last cicven weers of her 
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life, that serenity for which she had all 
her days been distinguished was undis- 
turbed. During this last period, her 
sufferings were very great. She could 
not help longing for her disnussion, but 
still she was resigned to the Divine will 
and willing to w.t, all ber appointed 
time. Her religious views were hi-hly 
rational and consolatory. She looked 
upon God as the Father, and not the 
Tyrant of his creatures. She had full 
confidence in the divine wisdom and 
goodness, and a firm per:uasion, that 
all things, whatsoever clouds and dark- 
ness hung over the present moment, 
were working together for good. She 
rejoiced in the Gospel of Jesus, as con- 
taining vot only the glorious assurance 
of a resurrection from the dead, but 
every thing that is necessary in the way 
of Precept, Example, and Encouragement, 
to fit its followers both for this life, and 
that which is tocome. By frequently 
returning pains, and at length, an almost 
utter incapacity of taking in any nutri- 
ment, the lamp of life was exhausted, and 
with scarcely a sigh or srtuggle this tru- 
ly valuable Christian fell asleep in Jesus. 

Her loss in society will be felt by a 
number of persons to whom, almost be- 
yond her ability, she was a liberal and 
constant benefactress. Her income was 
limited, and as it was never large, she 
felt very sensibly the pres.ure of the 
times; it was not however so much on 
her own account, but that it rendered 
her less capable of domg that goodto the 
poor and afliicted which her libera! hea:t 
was always wishin;. She early mani- 
fested a turn for poctry, and an Jmpromptu 
which she proneunced upon the first 
intelligence of that victory in which 
Lord Nelson lost his life, dees her con- 
siderable credit—she was them 82 years 


old, 


Two different pa:sions meet, 

Pleasure and serrow blend, 
Ve praise the Lord who sav'd our 

Fleet, 
Bui moun for Nel-on’s end. 
E. B. 

Lately died in Ireland, at the advanced 
age of 110 ycars, DENIS MAMPSON, 
the bind bard of Magi ligan. A few 


hours before his death. he tuned his harp, 
in order to have it in readine.s to enter- 
tain Sir H. Bruce's family, who were 





expected to pass that way in a few days, 
and who were in the habit of stopping 
to hear his music: shertly after, how- 
ever, he felt the approach of death, and, 
calling his family around him, he resign- 
ed his breath without a struggle; being 
in perfect possession of his faculties to 
the Jast moment. 

Nov. 6, at the Episcopal Palace, in 
Chichester, aged 98 Mrs. POOLE, relict 
of William Poule Esq. of the Hook — 
‘This lady enjoyed all her faculties to 
the last, and died suddenly while sitting 
at table among her friends. ‘Whe fo!- 
lowing lines on the occasion of her 
death, have been attributed to Mr. Hay- 


ley. 

Hail and farewell! dear venerable 
friend, 

Whose lengthen’d days without a strug- 
gle end, 

The placid angel who had blest thy 
birth, 

Watched thee almost a century on 
earth; 


And led thee through the Christian 
cares of life, 
A tender step-dame, and a duteous wile : 
Then at thy destined season to depart 
Joyed (as the witness of so pure a 
heart) 
Exempt from mortal anguish to dismiss, 
‘Thy peaceful spirit to celestial bliss. 
Nov. 13, at his house called Fallow- 
den, near Aluwick, Nerthumber'and, in 
the 79th year of his aze, CHARI.ES 
EARL GREY, K. B. Genera! of the 
‘Third Regiment of Dragoons. ani 
Governor of the Island of Guernsey. 
His Lordship served at the battle of Min- 
den, and was the only surviving officer 
who served under General Wolfe at 
Quchec, to whom he was 41<d-du-Camp 
In 1782, he was made a Knight of thre 
Bath, on his appointment as Command- 
er-in-Chief in America; but, in conse- 
quence of peace beimg concluded he did 
not proceed thither. He served a so at 
the relief of Ostend, and Nieupert, in 
1?93, and went, soon after. to the West 
lndies, as Commander-in-Chicf, with tle 
Earl of St. Vincent, which was fotlowed 
by the reduction of Martinique, St. Lu- 
ci¢, and Guadaloupe. In 1802, he was 
created Baron; and in 1800, Earl Crey 
tle has ieft four sons, of whom Viscount 
Howick succeeds him in the Peerage, 
and two daughters, the eldest of whom 
is lady Elizabeth Whighread. 
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LITERATURE IN INDIA.—The 
following isan extract froma late speech 
of Sir G. Barlow’s, Governor-General 
in India, from the Visitorial Chair of 
the Colleze of Calcutta:— 

“In reviewing the literary works 
published under the auspices of the 
College during the last year, I notice, 
with sentiments of peculiar satisfaction, 
an elementary analysis of the laws and 
regulations : the government of the 
British territories in India. ‘The fa ility 
which this work is calculatedto afford to 
the s'udy of the laws and regulations, 
and the practical advantage which may 
be derived from it, is peculiarly valuable 
both to the college and the public. The 
design and execution of the work are 
equally creditable to the zeal, industry, 
and ability of its distinguished author, 
Mr. jenn Herbert Harrington, the 
second judge of the Court of Sudder 
Dewanny and Nizamut Adawluts, and 
professor of the laws and regulations 
of the British Government in_ India. 
Mr. Harrington's application of the in- 
considerable portion of leisure time, 
which the duties of his arduous and im- 
portant public situation have afforded, to 
the acco-uplishment of this laborious un- 
dertaking, manifests a degree of public 
spirit, and individual industry, to which, 
perhaps, no other parallel can be found 
than in the eminent exertions and scien- 
tific labours of his colleague, Mr. Hen- 
ry Thomas Colebrooke, to whom the 
College and the public are indebted for 
various important additions to the gene- 
ral stock of literary knowledge and in- 
struction. ‘Ihe assiduous attentionof both 
these able and respectable public officers 
to the interests of this institution, both 
as profesors and members of the coun- 
cil of the college, reflects the highest 
credit upon their character and taients, 
andestablishes their claim to the public 
approbation and applause. Other works 
of great utility and merit have also dis- 
tinguished the literary labours of the 
past year: 

“ A Hindostane Dictionary now in the 
PpIcsss 

* A General History of the Hindoos. 

“A Review of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of he Hindoos. 

“ For the two last-mentioned works, 
we are uidebted to the labour and ability 


of some of the learned natives attached 
to the College. It is highly satisfactory 
to me to observe the native officers of 
the Colle’e, imbibing che spirit of hte- 
rary industry, and employing their ta- 
lents and acquirement: in the cultivation 
and diffusion of literature and science. 
‘There are also various other useful and 
ingenious works, which, under the pa- 
tronage of the Coilege, have engaged 
the labours of several scientific persons 
antecedent to the past year, and have 
either been actually published, or are 
now inthe press. I deem it an act of 
justice to the industry and ability of Mr. 
Matthew Lumsden, the first assistant to 
the Persian and Arabic professor, to no- 
tice, in terms of peculiar approbation, 
the granunar of the Persian language, 
which has long engaged the labours of 
that gentleman. ‘The acknowledged de- 
fects of every work of that description 
now extant, have rendered the construc- 
tion of an accurate yrammar of that 
lanyuage peculiarly desirable. Mr, 
Lumsden’s extensive knowledge of Ara 
bic and Peisian has enabied him to dis- 
cover the true principles of the dialect 
of Persia, as it at present exists in its 
condition of intimate combination with 
the language of Arabia, and with sin- 
gular judgment and discernment, Mr, 
Lumsden has adapted the construction 
of the Persian languaze to the principles 
of gencral grammar. ‘The completion 
of this valuable work will materially 
faciitate the acquisition of the Persian 
language, will constitute an important 
addition to the existing stock of philo- 
logica! knowledge, and will reflect dis- 
tinguished credit on its author, and gn 
the institution which has encouraged 
and promoted it. 1 have received, with 
great satisfaction, the information, that 
under the patronage of the Asiatic Soe 
ciety, the Society of Mis-ionaries at 
the Damsh Settlement of Serampore, 
aided and superintended by the ability 
of Mr Carcy, Protessor of the Shanserit 
and Rengalee languages, has undertaken 
the tran-lation of some of the most ans 
cient and authentic works of literature, 
in the former of those languages. ‘The 
greatest advantages may be expected ta 
tne inierests of eastern literature from 
this co-operation of the Asiatic Society 
with the college of Fort William, ia. 
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facilitating the aequisition of oriental 
knowledge and. science I norice also, 
with peculiar satisfaction, the extensive 
and valuable collection of books which 
now enriches the library of the college 
of Fort William. ‘Lhe preservation and 
augmentation of the collection of East- 
ern manuscripts, afford the only means 
of arresting the progre-sive destruction 
of oriental learning. Since the dismem- 
berment of the Mahommedan empire, 
these works have been dispersed over 
India, and have been exposed to the in- 
juries and hazard< of time, accident, and 
neglect. Itis worthy of the ambition 
of this great empire to employ every 
effort of its influence in preserving from 
destruction and decay, these valuable re- 
cords of orienta! history, science, and 
religion; and in encouraging indivi- 
duals, who may be in possession of scarce 
and valuable literary works to promote 
this important object, by depositing 
works of that description in the library 
of the college. J] am happy to learn 
that the descriptive catalocue of the 
ho ks and manuscripts which constituted 
the library of Tippoo Sultaun, has been 
completed by the industrious labours of 
Captain Charles Stewart, second assis- 
tant to the Persian Professor. 1 un- 
derstand it is the intention of Captain 
Stewa:t, who has proceeded to England, 
to print that useful and interesting docu. 
ment. 1 cannot close my view of the 
literary branch of this institution, with- 
out adverting to the advantages which 
ray he expected to be derived both in 
Furope and in Asia, from this mvtual 
cultivation of Asiatic and Furopeon 
Jearning. Thenumerous works which 
have been published under the auspices 
ot thecollege in the course of the lase 
¢ix years,wil' notonly open to the learned 
in |.urope ample sources of information 
on all subjcets of oriental history and 
science, but will afford to the various 

nations and tribes of India, and especi- 
ally to those which compose the body 
of our Indian subjects, a more favour- 
able view, and & more just and accurate 
conception of the British character, 

rinciples, and «laws, than they have 
Lisheree beer enabled to form, and may 
be expected gradually to diffuse among 
them a spirit of civilization, and an nn- 
proved sense of those genuine principles 
of morality and virtue, which are equal- 
ly calculated te promote their happiness, 
and to contribute to the stability of the 
British dominion in India,” 
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CHINESE RELIGION ANDLAWS. 
In our magazine for August, (Vol 1. 
p- 442,) we inserted the ‘* Imperial Fuict 
of the Emperor of China,” which pro- 
scribes the Christian religion. Upon 
this Edict, together with the more ree 
cent occurrence of an affray between 
the Briti-h and Chinese sailors, a sensi 
ble and entertaining writer, turning 
matter that common writers would pass 
over, to a good account, makes the fol- 
lowing reflections -— 

“ Cninxa has within the last twelve 
months afforded sufficient matter for re- 
flection to the thinking mind. By the 
last accounts two occurrences have taken 
place, which shew the nature of the 
government in a very strong point of 
view : the one relates to the exercise of 
religion, the other to their criminal law. 
The body ofthe Chinese nation is well 
known to be idolatrous; their deitics 
are monstrous figures, hideous to the 
sight, and giving just as gross conceps 
tions of the great Supreme, as the fice 
tions of the imagination under the name 
ef the Trinity entertained by the Papist 
and the Calvinist. They do not hows 
ever, like the Papists, make a god of 
bread-flour and then eat him: and 
whatever follies they entertain, the 
higher classes are free from .dolatry ; 
and, if we have true accounts, they 
universally adopt a system of epicuream 
deism or complete atheism. 

“A great feature in the Chinese is 
an atta: hment to <:ncient customs, and 
this iskept up by the government, 
which watches with extreme anxiety 
the introduction of .ny thing foreign, 
and particularly any thing from Europe. 
But this attachment does not prevent 
them, as is absurdly imagined, from ex- 
amining and adopting what is good is 
other countries, andin which they are 
deficient : witness the mathematical col- 
lege establiched at Pekin, filled with 
Europeais; and the introduction of vac 
cination, the account of which very 
useful practice was communicated to 
them in a book in the Chinese language, 
by Sir George Staunton, the first book 
ever written in that language by an 
Englishman. The European religion 
aiso,as it iscalled, might have beew ine 
troduced with equal ease: and the Mane 
darins, with their usual good humour, 
would have laughed only at the wisncu- 
lar god, and the god in the womb of a 
virgin for nine months, adored by the 

pepi h konzes, if these Bones had net 
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interfered in matters of state, and shewn 
a disposition, which the Chinese im- 
properly atiribute to Christianity, that 
of perpetually quarrelling with their 
neighbours who are not of the same 
opinion, and making their religien a 
matter of state, so that every body must 
believe as they believe, or not be capable 
of holding any office under the govern- 
ment. These maxims to the Chinese 
Mandarins, who are very fond of good 
humour, and who seize in a moment 
tvhatever is absurd in their own Bonzes, 
appeared to be the most ridiculous that 
could be imagined. 

“The Christian Bonzes, however, 
made considerable progress, and in their 
usual manner excited a spirit of dissa- 
tisfaction and quarrelling ; and, being 
found to exact a kind of obedience to a 
man living some thousand miles off, they 
were deemed dangerous to the state, and 
their religion was proscribed. Before 
that time they were permitted to have 
churches; and the crucifix, and the tri- 
angular emblem of the trinity, and the 
wax-lights, and the wafer-god, were 
upon the altars, Many thousand Chi- 
nese, chiefly of the lower classes, em- 
braced the sect, and books on the popish 
religion were printed in the Chinese i. 
suage. Several of these books have 
car lately discovered in a province of 
China, and, on inquiry, it was found, 
that even some Tartar soldiers had quit- 
ted their original customs, and embraced 
the new faith. Strict inquiries were 
made at the lower tribunals, and the 
whole matter was sent up to the higher 
tribunal for its final decision, ‘The de- 
cree of the lower tribunals was in gene- 
ral confirmed; and the offending par- 
ties were variously treated according to 
ihe supposed magnitude of the crime: 
some were bani-hed, others were com- 
pelled to wear the ignominious yoke,and 
the chief Mandarin of the province, 
whose office it is to inspect the morals of 
the people was, for not having sooner 
detected this affair, degraded. All the 
books on the European religion were or- 

ered to be burnt. 

“The Chinese, we see, are not freer 
from absurdity than some European 
nations. They have not yet learned to 
leave religion entirely to itself. They 
make it dangerous by the interposition 
ef the state, Yet we cannot inveigh 
very bitterly against them, when we 
think of the manner in which this sub- 
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ject is treated by many Englishmen. 
With what contempt does not many 8 
churchman Jook upon a dissenter; and 
yet both one and the cther probably Fes 
the one to church, and the other to his 
meeting, merely because by accident his 
father did so before him, and he was 
brought up in this habit. The law, in- 
deed, allows persons to have meetings 
for rel gion, different from those of the 
establi hed church; but it makes 2 
great difference between those who fol. 
low the rule laid down by law and the 
rule adopted by the dissident,a difference 
oftentimes so very minute that a Chi- 
nese would assuredly not be able to 
find it out. But every nation has its 
own peculiar follies. 

“In affairs of life and death the 
Chinese are more scrupulous than any 
other nation. They rigidly adhere to 
the precept given to the father of their 
empire :—whoever sheds man’s blood, 
by man shall his bload be shed. Hence, 
whenever a murdered body is found the 
utmost inguiry is made after the mur- 
derer; and that country is by no means 
favourable to duelling, as in case of a 
person killed, the surviving duellist, the 
seconds, and the surgeon, would a!l in- 
evitably be put to death. Inan oe 
lately between some Chinese and Englis 
sailors, a Chinese was killed; the usual 
inquiries were made, and it was found 
that he was murdered by one or more 
English. A demand was made in form 
to the factory for the murderer; but 
they, not knowing the murderer, could 
not comply with the request. ‘This does 
not satisfy the Chinese. The murderer 
is, they say, amongst the English : if he 
were with us, we should easily detect 
him; if they do not use the proper 
methods to discover him, that will not 
satisfy us, we must either have the 
murderer, ora man in hisstead. This 
law must strike us asa very extraordi- 
nary one, but in consequence of it, 
among upwards of three hundred mil- 
lion of people, murder isa very rare 
crime, and in Pekin, a town much larger 
than London, an instance of a house 
falling down and burying in ifs ruins 
twenty or thirty inhabitants never oc- 
curs. The consequencesof this refusal 
on our part are not wholly known*. All 





— 


* The dispute is now said to be awti« 
cably adjusted, Dec.16, Ep. 
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intercourse between our countrymen and 
the Chinese is strictly prohibited, and 
the determination of the high tribunal 
remains to be krown. We hope, thai 
this unlucky business may not inierfere 
with the pursuits of a genticmas of 
Cambridge, who lately went to Canton 
with the sole view of sindving the laws, 
mapners, customs, and language of this 
extraordinary people. No one is better 
calculated fot -uch an enterprize. He 
was distinguished for his attainments at 
the university, but v a prevent d by the 
absurd prejudices which disgrace that 
seat of learning, from obtaining those 
Yhonours which he richly merited. He 
would not subscribe to the formula, re- 
quiring a declaration of religicus opini- 
ons from every per on before he takes a 
degree. What nonsense! In very 
bigoted countries upon the Continent, 
even Jews are permitted to take their 
degrees; but England will be the last 
country to put all its inhabitants on the 
sati.c footing in its universities. Cam- 
bridge is, however, not so bad as Ox- 
ford ; for at Oxford they compe! a young 
manon entrance to subscribe a great 
quantity of propositions, in the sense 
of which it will not be casy to find any 
two men of learning agrec.” 
THOMAS PAINES’s NEW WORK. 
We copy the folowing notice from an 
American paper, though without 
vouching for its truth. It may be a 
trick upon the Editor, Six months ago, 





Thomas Paine’ 





s New Work. 


the conductor of a lew, fanatical mea. 
gazine in London, was egregiously im. 
posed on by a Letter, signed “ “Tho- 
mas Paine,’ and dated “ America,” 
a month only before its publication. In 
this forged letter, T. P. is made to 
threaten the religious public with 
a mew book against their faith, 
and the se'f-compiacent Editor of the 
Gespel Magazine, In a page or two of 
remarks, invites the infidel to come for- 
ward, pledging himself to defend re- 
velation, not as Dr. Young, and Leland, 
and others, he says, have done, by calling 
the Scriptures to thciraid, but by the help 
solely of natural religion, which natural 
religion, the said work is accustomed 
to revile as nothing better than Armini- 
anism, the monster which haunts the 
imagination of all true-bred Calvi- 
nists. 

“ A new work, from the pen of Tho- 
mas laine, has made its appearance at 
New York, entitled, Examination of 
the Passages in the New Testament, 
quoted from the Old, and called Pro- 
phecies concerning Jesus ‘Christ: to 
which is prefixed an Essay on Dreams ; 
shewing by what operation of the mind 
a dream is produced in sleep, and 
applying the same to the account of 
dreams in the New ‘Testament; with 
an Appendix, containing my private 
thoughts of a future state, and remarks 
of the contradictory doctrine in the hooks 
of Matthew and Mark.” 
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A Complete List of Books on Theology and Morals, for Dec. 





‘The Third Report of the Committee 
of the Unitarian Fund 12mo. rs. 

A letter to the Rt. Rev. Dr. B. Porteus, 
1d. Bp. of London, on the subject of his 
citation of the writer before the spiritual 
court, on an unfounded charge respecting 
certain Doctrines contained in his Visita— 
tion Discourse. By Francis Stone,M. A. 
F. S, A. Rector of Cold-Norton, Essex, 
8vo. 1s 6d, 

A Reply to the Essay on Population. 
By the Rev. T. R. Malthus. In a 
Series of Letters. To which are added 


Fxtracts from the Essay, with Notes 
y W. Hazlett. ds. 


8vo, 


Exodus . an Epic Poem, in Thirteen 
Books. By Charles Hoyie, M. A. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge.. 9s. 

Mental Perceptions; illustrated by 
the Theory of Sensations. By S. Fer- 
ris. remo. 4s. 6d. 

The Power of the Civil Magistrate in 
Matters of Religion considered ; being 
the Substance of two Remonstrances 
presented to the General Associate Sy- 
nod, 1804 and 1805; and of the Ans- 
wers to them, prepared by a Committee. 
By A. Allan, Minister at Cupar Angus 


aS. 
Miscellancous Works of Robert Re- 
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binson, late Pastor of the Baptist Church 
and Congregation of Protestant Dissenters 
at Cambridge. ‘To which are prefixed 
Memoirs of his Life and Writings. By 
B. Flower. 4 vols. 8vo. al. 4s. R. P. 
tl. 10s. 

An Essay on the Miraculous Concep- 
tion of Jesus Christ. By Richard Wright. 
x2mo. 6d. 

Scriptural and New Mode of Attack; 
wherein Infant Church Membership, and 
Intant Baptism are anatomized and fe- 
nounced. By J. Ham. ts. 

A Collection of Evidences for the Di- 
vinity of our Lord Jesus Christ. By the 
Rev. A. Freston. 2s. 6d. 

‘The Elements of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage ; in two Parts. Part 1. Orthogia- 
phy. With Notes and Vocabulary, By 
Hyman Hurwitz. 8vo. 5s. 6d. fine 
7» 6d. 

Three Essays, on the Love of God to 
his Chosen, on a Character formed under 
Evangelical ‘Truth, and on the Faith of 
God’s Elect, By the late Mr. Abraham 
Booth. 2:5. 6d. 

The Report of a Deputation from the 
Hibe nian Soc‘ety, respecting the Religi- 
ous State of Ireland. 1s. 

A Letter to the Chairman of the East- 
India Company, on the Danger of inter- 
fering in the religious opinions of the na- 
tives of India, andon the Views of the 
Bible Society. By Thomas Twining. 
1s. 6d, 

An Address to the Chairman of the 
Fast-India Company, occasioned by Mr, 
Twining’s Letter. By John Owen, M. A. 
one of the Secretaries of the Bible Society. 
34 Edition. 1s. 

A Sermon preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, Nov. 2g, on the Trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into the Lan- 
guages of the Kast. By Edward Nares, 


M. A. To which are added, Remarkson J 


Mr. Twining’s Letter. 

The Anniversary Sermon of the Royal 
Humane Society, preached on the 15th of 
April at St. Ann’s Church, Soho, and on 
the 26th of July, at All Saints, West- 
Ham, By Richard Yates, B. D. and F, 
A. S. With an Appendix. 15s. 6d. 

A Charge delivered before the Reve- 
rend the Clergy of the Archdeaconiy of 


Sarum, on the yth, sth, 6th, and 7th of 
August, 1807. By Clfarles Daubeny, 
Archdeacon of Sarum. Is. 

The Clergyman’s Instructor; or, a 
Collection of ‘Tracts on the Ministerial 
Duties. 8vo. 6s. sheets. Clarendon 
Press, 

l‘opery irreconcileable with Christi- 
anity; in a Letter to a Friend. By a 
Christian. ts. 

Christian Speaker ; or Moral In- 
structor. By ‘IT’. Andrews A. M. 3s. 6d. 
bound 

The Stability of the Reformed Chris- 
tian Church; a Sermon preached in 
Lambeth Chapel, Oct. 4, 1807, at the 
Consecration of the Rt. Rev, J. Luxmore 
D. D. Ld. Bp. of Bristol. By J. Ro- 
berts. 1s. 6d. 

The Waters of Bethesda: a Sermon 
preached in the Parish Church of St. 
John, Margate, in the Isle of Thanet, 
Aug. 30, for the General Sea Bathing 
Infirmary at Margate. By the Rev. J. 
Plumptie M. A. 1s. 

Cruelty to Dumb Creatures Inconsi.t- 
ent with the Christian Character; a 
Sermon preached in the Churches of St. 
John and St. Mary, Devizes, Aug. 16. 
By the Curate of Devizes. Is. 

A Letter to G, Sharpe, respecting his 
Remarks on the two last Petitions in the 
Lord’s Prayer. From a Country Cler- 
gyman. 1s. 

Thoughts on Education. By Maria 
Benson. 12mo $s. 

Actual Sin and Future Misery traced 
to their Real Causes. By W. Moseley, 
of Hanley. 1s. 

Blessedness of the Righteous Dead: 
a Funerai Sermon for Mr. W. Sedgwick, 
preached at Bengiteny Ward. 8vo, 18. 

The Danger of Philosophy to the Faith 
and Order of the Churches of Christ. By 
. Allen. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

The Etymological Organic Reagoner; 
with one sheet of the Gothic Gospel of 
St. Matthew and another of the Saxon 
Durham Book, &c. By Samuel Hen- 
shall. No, I. 2s. 

A Sermon, preached at St. Peter’s 
Church, Carmarthen, July 3, 1806, be- 
fore the Society for promoting Church 
Union. By Charles P, Pritchett. 1s. 





LireraryNotices.--Wehavebefore 
expressed that we entertain high expecta- 
tions from the Baptist Mission in India, 
considered in relation to Literature, and 
we are happy to announce, as the first 
fruits of it, that there is in the press Tus 
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RAMAYUNA OF VALMEKI, Vol. I. cone 
taining the First Kook, translated from 
the Original Sangskrit, with ee eaery 
Notes, by Messrs, Carey and Marsbman, 
two of the Missionaries. 
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The Rev. W. Richards, of Lynn, is the Britons. Part rt. Cambro«Britisk 
preparing for the press, a Volume on the Biography, or The Welsh Nonconfor- 
EcciestastTicat History of WALEs; mists’ Memorial; being sketches of the 
in Two Parts: Part t. An Account of Livesand Characters of the most eminent 
the State of Christianity in that Country, Dissenting Ministers inthe Principality, 
from its first Introduction to the present fromthe Reformation to the close of the 
time. ‘I’o which is prefixed, A Sketch 18th century. ‘Ihe same Gentleman is 
of Druidism, the Original Religion of also engaged in a Histery of the town of 
the Welsh, in common with the rest of Lyza. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 











Weare obliged to A Lower of Truth for taking so zealous an interest in the suc- 
sessofthe Repository: heis mistaken in supposing that it is intended to raise the 
grice of it. Profit is not the object of its conductors. 


We have been so unfortunate as to excite the anger of a very sensible correspond- 
ent, who sicns himself J. D. by a passage in our Review of Hutton’s Hore Ecclesi- 
astice, of which however he acknowledges that “ his opinion is no better than our 
ewn.” J. D. complains bitterly that we have “ warped and twisted ” Mr. Hut- 
ton’s remarks upon the system and practice of the law, and that we have flippantly 
insulted a respectable profession, in which many Unitarian Disciples are nursed. *’ 
“thus far is very well; and here is good ground on which our Reviewer and J. D. 
might have met : and we should have rejoiced to see J. D.’s talents displayed on the 
arena of the Afinthly Repository. But J. D. insists upon “ assuming” that the 
Editor of the Monthly Repository is, i propria persona, the Reviewer of Mr. Hutton’s 
book; regardle:s of the Editor's repeated declaration, that the Review depart- 
ment of his work is, as much as any other, occupied by volunteers ; and apparently 
unapprized that no man would review a foolish or mischievous book, if he must 
expose his name and person to the attacks of the author and his partizans. The 
Fditor pronounces no opinion upon the “ exclamation ” of the Reviewer, who 
will, if necessary, in due time and place, defend himself; but he wishes it to be 
understood, for the satisfaction of his correspondents in the Review, that neither 
remonstrances nor menaces shall prevail on him to violate the trust which they 
sepose in him ; he will not arrogate to himself the merit of papers which are ge- 
nerally acceptable, nor shrink from obloquy by disowning suchas are disapproved.—. 
Taving thus unwarrantably identified the Reviewer with the Editor, J. D. proceeds, 
with equal indecorum, to indulge in personalities with the Editor, who, as he has 
never given his name to the public, ought to be skreened from impertinent curiosity 
and petulant animadversion. ‘The Editor may or may not be “ an Unitarian mi- 
nister ” as J. D. may or may not be a lawyer, or (in Mr. Hutton’s phraseology, ) 
a friend of lawyers; he may or may not be ‘¢a young man,” as J. D. may or may 
not be an old one; he may or may not “ abound with zeal.” as J. D. may or 
may not be bound up in frigidity; but what is this to the public, who look for ar- 
gements not names, and who will estimate the Monthly Repository according to 
its intrinsic merits whether J. D. be right or wrong, whether the Editor wear 
black clothes og coloured ones, whether his face be ruddy or wrinkled, whether 
he be zealous or lukewarm.—So confident however is J. D. in the truth and the 
propricty of his conjectures and remonstrances that he challenges the Editor to 
publish his letter * if be bave the courage,” “* accompanied with such an apology as 
will atone to the profession (of the Law,) and redeem his own (the Editor’s) cha- 
racter."* Which is to be more admired, the modesty of this demand, or the bold- 
ness of the anonymous maker of it? J. D. who conceals (wisely, we think) 
his own name, requires us to give up the names of the Reviewer and Editor; 
and supposing that the Reviewer, who he says, is the Editor, who, he says, 
is &c. &c. must be silenced and ~wHhats 3 by his imperious letter, as if 
self-convicted of immorality or oF emt he expects an immediate and a 
catiefactory apology: and finally, to complete his character, this unknows 
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dictator leaves us no alternative but submitting to the charge of cowardice 
or publishing his rescript ; an easy way, truly, of trying the courage of an Editor 
of a periodical publication: treat him with rudeness, and if he does not make 
public and perpetuate your insolence, set him down for a coward. With all his 
assumed knowledge of the Editor of the Monthly Repository, J. D. is wholly a 
stranger to his real temper and character; for whilst he listens with deference to 
remonstrances and complaints properly preferred and enforced by respectable 
names, he calmly despises haughty injunctions and angry menaces, whether they 
come from any fititious Fohn Doe or Richard Roe, or from any more substantial 
personage. But although we have not been well used by J. D. we promise to 
insert in our work his remarks upon the subject of his letrer if he will conde-cend 
to write with decorum; and, so well convinced are we of his talents (of which 
the notice we have taken of him is ample proof) that we shall not regret this 
rough introduction, should it lead to a further acquaintance. 


The reader wi!l find, below, Mr. Bennett’s reply to Mr. Marten, and Mr. 
Marten’s to Mr. Sturch. Here, if these gentlemen think with us, the controversy 
wil drop.» Nothing new remains to be said upon it, and there is a danger of 
its degenerating into a war of words, or, what is worse, a personal dispute. 





MR. BENNETT, ON THE INDECENCY OF HIS SERMON, IN 
REPLY TO MR. B. MARTEN, 





To the Editor of the Monthly. Repository. 
Sir, 


Ix the number of your Repository, for October 1807, (Correspondence, p. 564.) 
I find a paper addressed to you on the “ Indecency of Mr. Bennett's Sermon.” In 
composing and delivering that Sermon, I certainly did not consider what would 
please, but what was truth. I could be contented with what you have said in your 
prefatory remark to the above paper, but I know that several persons expect areply 
from me. And therefore I beg the insertion of the following lines. Mr. Marten 
and I belong to the same body of Christians, and I confess he has treated me with 
respect and liberality. I shall endeavour in the freedom of my remasks, to return 
him the same usage. I am astonished to find that Mr. M. should suppose that your 
Reviewer, in his review of my sermon, hascast odium upon the General Baptist 
Assembly. But as this isa matter which more concerns your Reviewer than me, 
I shall leave it to him to reply, orto pass it over ia silence, as he may think pro- 
per. 


Mr. M. believes that I am incorrect in supposing that the generality of my hear- 
ersheard me patiently. For the honour of the congregation, | hope I am not. 
I should think it a very great disgrace to the respectable Assembly who heard me, 
if it could be proved, that they did not hear an important subject, in relation to the 
evidences of christianity, with patience. ‘The congreyation, as far as a spectator 
could judge, was perfectly orderly and attentive. I was to!dafter the service, that 
one person, during the delivery of the discourse, lost his command over the muscles 
of his face; and that another said, “ J ought to be flogged:” and 1 had these in 
view when I used the words ** Mo-t of you.” These were all the marks of impa- 
tience with which I was acquainted, and sorry I am now to find Mr. M. in such bad 
company. Mr.M. seems to suppose, {| had no reason to say,“ I do not see why 
any one shonid be alarmed at the idea of Joseph heing the father of Jesus.” But 
why not say it?) Why because, according to Mr. M.’s letter, it implies that the 
Genera! Baptists were alarmed at tne subject, which he says was not the case. Well, 
but who said it was the case? How came he to learn from that sentence that I 
charged the alarm upon my hearers ? If he willtake the pains to read the sixth 
page of my Intreduction, he will sec, that, in a‘l fairness of interpretation, the 
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sentence in Ci-pute is in connexion with the wer//and not with my hearers. These 
are my word, : ‘* Atthe individual request of many of you, and of several others 
whe hear’ the discourse, and with my earnest desire that it may do good. I hav 
sent ir inte the qwerld. 1 do not see why any one should be alarmed at the idea of 
Je eph being the father of Jesus.” The plirase “ amy one,” in this connexion must 

¢ understood as referring to, at least, every christ'an professor, and in this sense I 
eer ainly used it. Wil. Mr. Marten undertake to say, that the subject of my ser- 
mon Causes DO alarm to the professors of chri tianity? Will he undertake to say 
that no alarm: was caken at Worship-Street Meeting-House? O! how I wish he 
covid not enly sav both these things, but prove na asayingtobetrue! ‘Then, [ 
thirk, I should not have hed to bear that goodly portion of di-grace and 
slander, wht h has been industriously poured upon me, for the pains | teok 
to rescue christianity from one of the principal objections of Jews and Infidels. 
However, I would not be under-tood as aan I were repenting what I Lave done, 
anc writing with the tears of sorrow. JI thank God, who I hope approves of my 
intep rity, that what | aid in my offending sermon, I really find to be true: “ The 
testin.ony of a good conscience is a sufficient foitification.” 


Ms. Marten informs me, that the impropriety of the subject for <uch an ocea- 
sion was what geve such general dissatisfaction ‘* The brethren,” he says, “ were 
not assembied at that time to settle points of specu'ative and controversial theelocy.” 
Are there any subjects of theology but what are speculative and cont: oversial ? 
I} know of pone. Are there any directions in the minute-book of the General Bap- 
ti ts, guiding the man who is to preach before the Assembly to what sort of sub- 
jects he iste discuss? [know ofnone, Did I not accept of the proposal to preach 
on the eccasion without restriction? [certainly did. Jf I had known that {| was 
in the least degree restricted, they would never have heard me. | believe that, in 
the As emb:y’s appointment of persons to preach belore them, restrictions are never 
thought of What Mr. M. therefore may mean, by telling us that the discourse 
was improper for such an occasion, ! cannot tell; and therefore I shall leave it to 
others to find out. ‘To open a subject, which | am persuaded is not nyuch known 
amorg christian professor, before the preachers and beads of the General Baptist 
connexion. in my opinion, was the only proper method. And were it do again, I 
certainly shou!d, if possible, choose a similar opportunity. As to settling points of 
speculative and controversial theology. 1 knew, as well as Mr. M. that the Gene- 
ral Baptist Assembly did not protess to be either a council, or a synod; and the 
thought of having the theological point, of Jesu. being the Son of Joseph, settled 
by it, never entered my mind till ] saw it expressed in his letter. 

I now proceed to the principal part of the charge, viz. improp-icty of language. 
Mr. Marien gives me to understand that it was rot the subject itselt, nor the liberty 
of inquiry exhibited in its dis.u-sion; that it gave no very great alarm, for several 
persons were of my opinton ; he acknow ledges that the discussion of the subject 
leads to th~ repetition ef the expressions of which such Joud complaint has been 
made, andot whi h Mr.Marten gives us a second edition ; and yet he,and a few others, 
think that my lonquave upen this theological point is so abominably indecent, that, 
I violated female mode ty in iisuse! | hope that I am as great a friend co, and pro- 
tector of female modesty, as Mr. M. And if I were convinced that the charge 
were just, | should be solicitous fos an opportunity publicly to deprecate the dis- 
pleasure of the female part ef ny audience. And 1 have so good an opinion of the 
female disposition that Lam per uaded Ushould not pray in vain. But let not my 
friend Marten be too hasty. 1 dro. that all the ladies are not on bis side. have 
heard A.wies treat the charge with the contempt it deserves. Ladies not unknown te 
Afr. Marten, have d.ch.red to ue, that, they think the charge frivolous. When 
this charge of indecency was brought against me at the Assembly, in which about 
six or eight persors jeined, a vete of censure was proposed; but the Assembly 
would not carry it, No pot in any shape. If they acquitted me, believing at the 
same time that Iwas ,uilty of the charge, they themselves are censurable; but if 
they thought. that my innocency demanded my acquittal, then is my friend Mare 
een censwrabie for violating the rules of justice in charging me again with the 
sane crue. Wien che Asem y had &nished their business and had broken ep, 
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manv of the preachers and of those who had been representatives ofthe General 
Puptist Churches most cordially expressed their friendship towards me and some 
of them declared, that, in their opinion, the attack whach had been made upon me 


was shameful and disgraceful. It was akewase said by persons of great respectar 
bility and judgment, and who heard the discourse de!iverec, that i: must be pub- 
lished; and that if it were published exactly as it had been preached, it would be a 
sufficient vindication from the calummiatin; caarye which some lad cudcavoured to 
fix upon it. This t have faichfully done, without -uppre sing, or having suppressed 
one single expression which was used from the pulpit. Lf Lam not miaken the 
act of the Assembly in acquitting me of the charge, will do the mem ers of it 


tore honour than the whole of Mr. M.’sletter. Lher= are thirteen expressions 
in Mir. Marten’s list of indecency. Seven of these, are not enly scriptural, but 
are found in what we may ci! the popular passages of the bible. Were not all 


these passages of scripture pudlecly read im the Jewi h Charch? and are they not 


still continued to be read? Have they not been quoted by Christ and his apostles, 
in their discourses, and in the epites of the aposth-, which have always beech 
publicly read inthe churches of Christians? Have they not been quoted, and that 
continually, in our public sermons, both ancient and modern? Yes they have. Who 
ever charged them, with such indeceucy,that they were not fit for females to hear, 
before Mr. M.? Nobody. Well, then, let him Pave the honour of the discovery. 
‘The remaining six phrases are to be charged to my account. And first, ** The 
husband of the ree re must be the father of the son.” Where are we to look for 
indecency in this sentence? Is it in the word husband, mother, father, or san, or 
in all of them put together? Really Icannot tell. Next comes the word, “commerce.” 
"This is used in a quotation translated from Rabbi Isaac, and was used by Dr. Priestley 
before me. And it is used by every other writer who has had occasion to convey 
the sameidea; yea, even by farmer ‘I: uenn in his advice to his daughter Mary. 
Sec his 26th discourse, page 187, Unitarian Tracts. Neat comes, * tlis descent 
is traced throuch the body of Joseph.” Where is the indecency in this phrase ? 
js there any thing more in it than saying, “ Jacob be ;at Joseph.” Certainly not. 
* An unmarried wonmn should conceive a sou.” 1 am perfectly at a loss to know 
where the indecency of this phrascisto be found. I suppose Mr. Mi. never reads 
the two first chapters of Luke in public Wonderfully modes: !! I hove heard 
of aman who would not return thanks for a woman after childbith in public, and 
I knew one who said, that a woman ought not to suckle her wfant in company. and 
both pleaded indecency. ** An eye witness to the miraculous conception” [ler 

Mr. M. has outruntruth. The words * miraculous conception, are dis not mine. 
‘¢ The connexion between the Holy Ghost andthe mother of Jesus.” ‘The word 
* connexion,” in relation to marriage, is frequently used by the best of writers. 
As [have used it in reference to the power of God with Mary, it must be pure 
and innocent. Next comes,“ &c. &c.”” Whatis behind [ cannottell; but it i, to 
be wished that he had made his list perfect when he was aboutit. My optoton is 
still, that the charge is frivolous and vexatious. But, as Mr. Marten hav we | ob- 
served, “ It sometimes happens that the zeal of good men leads them into impru- 
dence.” 1 now take leave of this charge, 1 hope for ever, aud ! shall make no fur- 
ther reply, until } see it better substantiated. I remain, as before, the sincere friend 
of Mr. Marten, and1 hope that we shall meet as such at our next Annual Assem- 
bly. 
Dishling, Nov, 24, 1807. A. BENNETT. 
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MR. B. MARTEN’S REPLY TO MR. STURCH, ON MR. BENNETT'S 
SERMON, 





To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


Sir, 
Your correspondent Mr. Sturch has commenced a war of recriniination against 
mie in atone very much resembling some of those gentry, who, styling themse.ves 
eritics and revicwers, assume the right of whipping unmercifully all who happen 
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to differ from them in opinion, while they are the first to be offended at the lash of 
others. He begins his observations with contending for that which I have never 
disputed, viz. the right of an Editor's inserting nothing anonymous which relates 
to matters of fact; but how long and how generally this has been the custom in 
the Repository, your correspondent has not informed me. 1 should hope, Sir, for 
your credit as an Editor, that mine is not a solitary case. 


Mr. S. has thought proper to as-ert that my design in writing was to fix a stigma 
on Mr. Bennett, which declaration ill becomes him after the frank and friendly opi- 
nion which [ have expressed towards that gentleman, who [am persuaded cannot 
by this corre pondent’ inischievons insinuations be madeto think that ] entertain 
against him aay motives of personal animosity. I have, Sir, only given it as my 
opinion chat Mr. B. was incorrect when he sard that he obtained a patient hearing 
of his sermon, while Mr. S. most dogmatically agerts the contrary Mr. S. ap- 
peals for the truth of his assertion to the expressions of some of his friends, who 
1 suppose like himself were present merely during the time of public service, and 
at the dinner table afterwards : while I equally appeal to a number of my friends 
who were present during the whole business of the day, and whose disapproba- 
ticn Mr. Bennett himself was both an eye and an ear witness to, nor would it be a 
difficult task to prove, that during the delivery of the sermon there were visible 
mars in the congregation both of impatience, interruption and disgust. 


if Mr. Bennett is an injured man, to what cause is it to be attributed? Cer- 
tain y not tome nor the Assembly, but to himself and those of his friends who have 
rashly advised him to add one uaproper act to another: nor has Mr. Sturch’s de- 
liczey towards his friend Mr. Bennett appeared very conspicuous in agitating a 
subject, which perhaps would have beea much better laid at rest. 


When | wrote my former letter, I-was not aware that amongst your numerous 
readers, there could have existed a disposition so captious as to have taken an ad- 
vaitage of my words, while the meaning was sufficiently obvions. Was it possible 
for any one but Mr. S.to have understood me to mean (notwithstanding some in- 
correciness of expression) that each of the passages which I quoted, was repeated 
thirty or forty times, and not that such like passages occurred so often in the dis- 
course? And if I had substituted the word introduction for that of repetition, 1 
might have escaped the talons of this angry critic. Indeed, Sir, were I in my turn 
to recriminate, | might charge Mr. S. with asserting that Mr. Bennett’s own pas- 
sages in his sermon were “ more unexceptionable” than those which he borrowed fron, 
scripture, but. this would betray a spi: it which every friend to truth ought to de- 
yrecate. [am as anxious as any mon for the spread of pure and unadulterated 
christianity, and the true worship of the one supreme God, but | hope my zeal in 
the good cause will never betray me into errors, and especially into that great ab- 
surdity of defending the measures of any advocate, right or wrong, mercly be- 
cause | believe him to be a good man, and much more so, when his conduct tends 
to stigmatize a large body of his equally well meaning brethren. 


AndasIhave never, either directly or indirectly, charged one word of scripture lan- 
guage with indeceacy, sol think thelevity of Mr. Sturch in the latter part of his !et- 
ter isili umed; it may indeed suit the feelings of a sneering, or gratify the spleen 
ofan angry critic, butit deserves by me only to be t: cated with silent contempt. 


1 remain, Sir, your’s &c. 
Barston, Des, 10, 1307, B. MARTEN, 


ERRATA. 


In the last No. p. 59%, 1.20, for “graven” read crave 

P. 6¢ >. col. &. }. from the bottom, &, dele “ sin,” 

P. 614. col, I. for “s Ante-Me rcator,”” read JintieMe aler, 

P. 617. col. 1. 1. 23, for “ be praised,” read bepraised. 

_— |. 23, from the bottom, for © to punctually obey ” vead de 
Punchiary. 
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